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Democracy is an animal that cannot count beyond two. 
When men had a simple choice between Liberals and Con- 
servatives they managed reasonably well : 
they could tell roughly what to expect from 
either, and when they were disappointed where 
to place the responsibility. But with three parties, as 
with three thimbles, the quickness of the political hand 
deceives the electoral eye. Everything becomes blurred. 

There is a rumour that Mr. Lloyd George lost the greater 
part of his Personal Fund in the shipwreck of the Daily 
Chronicle. ‘‘ Open party chests openly arrived at” is not 
one of the watchwords of Democracy, and there is no means 
of verifying the report, except, it may be, to watch if the 
Liberal bees cluster as closely round their hive as before. 
But if the Fund is really gone, the Liberal Party will hardly 
survive the next General Election, and then we may have a 
return to the Two-Party system, and some degree of political 
responsibility. 

In the meantime the Government rests precariously upon a 
bargain which neither side is able to keep. Broadly speaking, 
it consists of an exchange of the General Strike for the 
Alternative Vote ; but the Liberals can only be induced—if 
at all—to vote for the one and the Socialists for the other 
by the prospect that the House of Lords will disappoint both. 
The two Bills, indeed, were read a second time; but the 
Trade Disputes Bill was “ killed,” as the Socialists complain, 
by the Liberals in Committee: the T.U.C., which governs 
the Labour Party, declared that it was no longer of any 
service and might as well be withdrawn. As for the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill, the Socialists were determined 
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that its progress in Committee should follow a similar course. 
After the defeat of March 16th, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
held a meeting of his Party to enforce discipline. What 
happened is reported by its Political Correspondent in the 
Morning Post of March 18th :— 


‘Some of the malcontents bluntly asked him why the Alternative 
Vote had been forced down their throats when the Liberals had killed 
the Trade Disputes Bill.”’ 


THE Government besides were defeated on the Education 
Bill (January 21st) and on the Agricultural Marketing Bill 

(February 26th), all of which goes to show 
“ag that a deal between Liberal and Socialist 

politicians is a very poor sort of security. In 
such a situation it is no matter for surprise that the Socialists 
are openly mutinous. At the best of times a ‘“ Labour 
Leader ”’ is a little in the position of a lion-tamer who never 
knows when he is going to be eaten by his own lions. But 
when the lions cannot be fed with the provender of legislation 
his position becomes desperate. Sir Oswald Mosley will 
probably fail in his endeavour to form a separate Labour 
Party: the ‘‘ Movement,” although it is ready to devour, is 
not likely to divide. But Mr. Maxton and his friends keep 
up a continual growling that must be unpleasantly ominous 
in the ears of Ministers, and there are far more dangerous 
people than Mr. Maxton in the background. The defections 
are not serious: Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Oswald Mosley 
were useful for propaganda purposes as impressive converts 
from the “ rentier”’ class; but they never really belonged 
to the Movement—and “the Movement is bigger than the 
Man.” What is more ominous is the increasing indiscipline 
of those who remain within—and of those who agitate 
underneath. 


As for the Liberals, there is a considerable minority upon 
whom Mr. Lloyd George is unable to count. If we take, 


for example, the defeat of the Government 
Liberal 


Mice on University Representation, ten Liberals 
voted with the Conservatives. Itis also true 
that no less than 23 members of the Party stayed away, so 
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that even on a measure which Mr. Lloyd George demanded: 
as the price of his support, his followers cannot be trusted 
to follow him. As a consequence, Sir Archibald Sinclair, the 
Chief Liberal Whip, resigned ; there were even rumours that 
Mr. Lloyd George thought of resignation, and that he had. 
offered himself as a Minister to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, an 
offer prudently refused! Optimism never dies! The Owner- 
Driver of the Liberal Charabanc is not in the least likely to- 
get down from his seat even if he loses half his passengers. 
The truth seems to have leaked out in that lively little paper- 
the Star which still twinkles serenely over what is left of 
Liberalism. According to that authority there have been fresh 
negotiations between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. MacDonald 
for a “definite Liberal Party pact with the Government.” 
Under that arrangement—if it can be arranged—Mr. Lloyd. 
George hopes to be able “‘ to guarantee the Government the 
votes of about 45 Liberal M.P.s” and to maintain the: 
Government in office “ for a year or eighteen months.” 

But can Mr. Lloyd George keep his passengers inside his. 
bus? There are 17 Liberals who are already either on 
the step or the roadside. A good many others are obviously 
nervous. It takes more audacity than most men possess to. 
stand on an election platform for an anti-Socialist policy and 
then arrange a “ guarantee ”’ to keep the Socialists in office. 
At the Party Meeting on March 24th, Mr. Lloyd George only 
had his way, after a prolonged struggle, by a majority of 33 
to 17, and it was with no less difficulty that Sir Archibald 
Sinclair was persuaded to withdraw his resignation. 


Or the 17 members in revolt, Sir John Simon may be: 
called the leader, and that lofty-minded yet astute gentleman 

is evidently doing some hard thinking. He 
a created a Parliamentary sensation in February 

by ranging himself on the Conservative side- 
against Socialist extravagance. Madam Deficit, as we may 
call Miss Bondfield, had asked for a further £20,000,000 to 
bolster up the long bankrupt Unemployment Fund, and Sir- 
John Simon made a weighty appeal to the House to “ reassert - 
control over finance.” This looked very much like the: 
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parting of the ways, and on March 3rd Sir John Simon went a 
step further by asking a Manchester audience “ to ponder 
on the fiscal methods we may be bound to adopt.” 

The notable thing about the speech is that, although 
Sir John was forced to this consideration by “ our financial 
needs,” his plea was not merely for a revenue tariff: he 
used the Protectionist argument :— 

‘* But above all (he said) what is needed is a new sense of confidence. 

British industry needs it. The despondency which pervades so many 

British trades suggests that we have to judge fiscal remedies, not only 

by their economic consequences but by their psychological effects.” 

This was in part a plea for economy, but it was also a 
declaration that the veteran Free Trader was prepared to 
sink ‘ancient fiscal feuds to overcome our temporary 
difficulties.” Where Sir John Simon goes there are others 
who will follow, and his letter of March 25th to the Spen 
Valley Liberal Association is not only a breach between Sir 
John Simon and Mr. Lloyd George, but between the 17 
Liberals against and the 33 Liberals for the policy of supporting 
a Socialist Government. 


Tuts rather notable speech was by no means the only indica- 
tion in the past month of the general drift away from Free 
Trade. There was the long-expected and long- 
delayed memorandum of the Federation of 
British Industries, an organization of big 
business which began its career after the war under the 
mistaken impression that business and politics had nothing 
to do with each other. The truth is that in the decade which 
followed the war our great manufacturers did less than their 
share of the fight for Protection. Certain of the cotton 
magnates and Sir Hugh Bell in the iron and steel trade 
contrived to sit upon the heads of the vast majority of their 
colleagues, and the presence of the late Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
on the Board of the Federation was significant of much. 
But the remorseless development of the Great Depression has 
gradually forced ovr manufacturing interests to shake off such 
influences and openly declare themselves. The Federation 
got off the fence last year, but it was not until March 11th 
that it issued its plan for a new fiscal policy. This detailed 
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programme includes an Emergency Tariff “as soon as a 
Government is in power which is prepared to adopt a policy 
of protection ’ and a Tariff Board composed of men “‘ whose 
position and freedom from external influence should approxi- 
mate as closely as possible to that of His Majesty’s judges ” 
to work out a more permanent Tariff, which will keep a 
balance between industry and industry and will express 
broadly the national interest in production. Their pro- 
gramme which might serve as a guide in politics is thus 
summarized : 

The establishment of a fiscal system which will combine the protec- 
tion of our industrial interests with the widest possible extension of 
Inter-Imperial-Preference. 

The reduction in the burden of taxation and other charges which 
have to be borne by British industry.” 

May we suggest to these great Industrialists that it is 
necessary not only to state their case but to fight for it, and 
that political campaigning is not learnt by inspiration. They 
have to bring over their workmen who have been alienated 
by generations of a laissez faire policy; they might also 
remember how the Tariff Bund was only created in Germany 
—against strong Free Trade opposition—by a firm under- 
standing between Agriculture and Manufactures. 


In the meantime our one and only Mr. Keynes, not to be 

out of the fashion, has published his idea of a “‘ revenue ” 

; tariff, which is graduated, on old-fashioned 

ag Protectionist principles, from 5 per cent. on 

some raw materials to 15 per cent. on wholly- 

manufactured goods, and another brilliant but rather cranky 

mind, Sir Josiah Stamp, is responsible for a scheme, which 

nobody else quite understands, of imposing a tariff which 

will raise prices and will automatically fade away when 
the prices have risen. 

The late Lord Balfour, that philosopher in politics, said 
long ago that a tariff would come from the need to broaden 
the basis of taxation, and it is certainly true that the need 
has been supplied by the Socialists. They want money: 
however they may profess to hate Capitalism a Socialist 
Government out of money is like a fish out of water. It 
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is not, therefore, altogether surprising to find such young 
lions of Labour as Commander Kenworthy (in the Sunday 
Times of March 15th) beginning to clamour for what is 
described as a revenue tariff (of 10 per cent. all round) which 
would give a needy cause the necessary cash and at the same 
time “ encourage ”’ the employers. This serves to remind us 
that we did not quote the whole passage from Sir John 
Simon’s Manchester speech :— 

“‘ And therefore (he continued) even though a stricter pursuit of 
economy may not produce by itself very large and immediate savings, 
the resolve that it shall be pursued will help to put new heart into 
industry.” 

Let us always remember what the Socialists always 
forget, that protection alone will not save British industry. 
The burden of taxation must also be reduced; the heavy 
drain on capital and reserves must be checked if there is to 
be a fair hope of recovery. 


WHEN Mr. Snowden rises (as we all hope) from his bed of 
sickness, it is just possible that he may find a Protectionist 
. bed made for him at Westminster, although 
— whether he will be induced to lie in it—even 
if it is concealed under a Revenue coverlet—is 

another question. 

There is at least one difficulty the less in the timely death 
of that last and sickly child of the dotage of Cobdenism, the 
Tariff Truce. The news was recorded briefly in a report of 
“the second Conference for Concerted Economic Action ” 
which met on March 18th to announce that the Signatory 
Powers could not agree to put into force or even to enter the 
Commercial Convention of March, 1930. 

It was a pretty little design of Mr. Graham’s to fix up 
this country so that it could not protect itself; but when 
it was thought out the Socialists had not begun to feel the 
need of a revenue tariff. Very strange things happen from 
time to time in politics, and it is not impossible that where 
Joseph Chamberlain failed Miss Bondfield may succeed. 
We can only hope that Protection, when it comes, will not 
come too late. In the meantime the agreement for fiscal 
union between Germany and Austria, which has quite natur- 
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ally alarmed France, teaches us a lesson in “ Empire Free 
Trade.” 


THE findings of the Indian Round Table Conference and the 
Irwin-Gandhi agreement have been the subject of much 
nebulous talk. This is not surprising because 


The Irwin- these items are themselves highly nebulous. 
Gandhi : 
Agreement But there is a general agreement that the 


wind has changed, although no one knows 
what weather the new wind will bring. Optimists antici- 
pate exhilarating sunshine, while pessimists predict unsettled 
conditions leading to heavy and prolonged storms. Reforms 
in India are no new thing. Owing to a series of pledges 
dating from the Queen Empress’s Proclamation of 1858 
and to political feeling either at home or in India, 
we have already doled out sundry dollops, the most 
famous of which were the Morley-Minto and the Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms. But although the demands of Indian 
Nationalism were possibly the prime cause of these con- 
cessions, they were formed, drafted and introduced by the 
British Government and then imposed on India. The 
Simon Commission was the prelude to further reforms and 
the Report was the framework. It was an All-British 
Commission and Report, taking the British point of view of 
the Indian position. That is why both were boycotted by 
Indian Nationalists. Even Indian Liberals insisted on the 
right to prepare and work out their own reforms. When last 
summer the Simon Report was dropped in favour of an All- 
India Round Table Conference, we admitted this right of 
Indians to decide on the Government of their country instead 
of imposing on them a new Constitution. From that moment 
we only rule Indians by their own consent. Had the Round 
Table Conference adopted unanimously the Simon Report 
in toto, the situation would still be the same. We should 
still have to angle for Indian co-operation. Now, until the 
Irwin-Gandhi pact we had not the required co-operation, 
because Indian Congress was in open rebellion and they are 
the only Indian party which counts. In view of our immense 
surrender in throwing over Simon for a Round Table Con- 
ference, it is amazing the Viceroy got the terms he did, for . 
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Gandhi has surrendered more. Whether Gandhi will be able 
to persuade Congress to follow him when they meet at 
Karachi is another matter. In December, 1928, Congress, 
under Pandit Jawarhlal Nehur, passed a resolution to turn 
out the British Government in 1930 unless Dominion status 
was granted in 1929. Gandhi put forward an amendment 
giving the Government two years’ grace and was completely 
defeated. Gandhi’s prestige is increased since then, but 
Jawarhlal means to fight him tooth and nail. He will carry 
at least a large minority with him and they will fight. Will 
the majority co-operate to the extent of enforcing law and 
order on their own people? We have taken the risk of 
treating Indians as responsible people ; only they themselves 
will justify that risk by helping to set their own house in 
order before they dabble in reforms. Both the Government 
and the Opposition which took part in and accept the Round 
Table Conference, as well as the Viceroy, have shown an 
amazing amount of goodwill to people who have hitherto 
been our avowed and open enemies. Unless these people 
display an active quid pro quo of goodwill a big gamble will 
be converted into inevitable disaster comparable only to 
Russia in 1917. Finally, both the present and future Viceroys 
must not hesitate to give a firm lead should a section still 
revolt, as it almost certainly will do. Otherwise our last 
state is worse than our first. 


HitHerTo Indian politics have, by tradition, never been 
made a party issue in England. During and after the Indian 
Mutiny both Conservatives and _ Liberals 
were agreed that British rule should be re- 
imposed and maintained. Equally in 1931 
all three parties are committed to a policy of largely 
increasing Indian rule. The “form” of the recent Baldwin 
Government gives us no grounds for supposing that the 
present Indian situation would be any different had they been 
in power during the last eighteen months. For that reason 
the recent disturbance caused by the futile ineptitude of the 
Conservative India Committee is wholly deplorable and very 
untimely. At the very moment Gandhi had called off his 
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boycott, the Conservatives imposed another one. That was 
what the announcement of Monday, March 9th, looked like, 
which stated that the Conservative party were unable to 
participate in a Round Table Conference in India. Unlike 
us, they did not italicise the last two words, and it looked as 
if Mr. Baldwin had succumbed to Mr. Churchill. If we have 
approved Mr. Churchill’s Indian utterances we could hardly 
have equally congratulated Mr. Baldwin for such spineless 
leadership. However, on the next day the same committee 
issued a rambling statement proving that they were only 
splitting hairs on procedure, which ill concealed that fact that 
they themselves were split in two. This argues ill for the 
prestige of the Conservative party in the eyes of England and 
India. It all looks like uncommonly bad staff work, than 
which nothing is more likely further to discourage the rank 
and file. The ensuing speech by Mr. Baldwin in the Indian 
Debate held on March 12th was hailed as one of his finest 
fighting speeches. But, judging from the Ministerial cheers 
(as reported in The Times) with which his oration was greeted, 
it was clear that he was only fighting his own party. In this 
he appears, for the present, to have carried the day, for even 
Mr. Winston Churchill surprisingly modulated into the minor 
key. The Times Delhi correspondent reports that India is 
now re-assured, but we doubt if the country’s confidence in 
the Conservative party is greatly restored. 


On March 5th the India Office published its account of the 
“Conversations between the Governor-General of India and 
Mr. Gandhi.” There are two ways in which 
the results of that extraordinary negotiation 
may be considered. One may be called spiritual, that is to 
say the result on the prestige, the morale and the influence 
of the British Raj in India, and the other the material and 
immediate results on British interests and British trade. As 
to the first, we must remember that Gandhi entered the 
Conference as a rebel in arms. It is true that his weapons 
were not lethal; he had not behind him an Army with 
bayonets and cannon. The instruments of his warfare were 
much more subtle and better devised to their end of driving 
the British out of India—Civil Disobedience and the boycott 
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of British goods. These two weapons, we believe, are both 
illegal: it is certain that the first of them was held at least 
ten years ago by the Law Officers of the Crown in India to 
be a breach of the Indian Penal Code. Mr. Gandhi then 
was a rebel in arms who had conducted a long irregular 
warfare against British law and government in India, and in 
the history of mankind it has never been counted a fortunate 
position for any Government when it is compelled by force 
to enter into a negotiation upon equal terms with the chief 
of an armed rebellion. It may be said that this is an old- 
fashioned and reactionary view ; but it may be replied that 
India and Asia are full of old-fashioned and reactionary people 
who judge events (very shrewdly) in their old-fashioned and 
reactionary way. In their view, we may take it as certain, 
the prestige of the British Raj has greatly fallen and the 
prestige of Gandhi and the Congress have risen in a pro- 
portionate degree. 


Now let us come to the other way of estimating this negotia- 
tion. It is set forth in the first paragraph that the “ Civil 
ae Disobedience Movement” is to be discon- 
~ sn wre: tinued, and that means, if it is true, that 
Gandhi and his associates have laid down one 
of their weapons. In return for this concession on the side 
of the rebels, various concessions were made on the side of 
the Government. One of these seemed small, although if 
judged symbolically it might be thought great—“‘ In villages 
immediately adjoining the areas where salt can be collected 
or made,” the “ poorer classes’ are now permitted 
to collect or make salt for domestic consumption or sale within such 
villages, but not for sale to or trading with individuals living outside 
them. 
Gandhi has since made a public triumph of this concession 
so that he must calculate that it has an effect upon the 
public mind. 
That, however, may be called a small point: Lord Irwin 
claims to have secured the “ effective discontinuance of :— 


(a) The organized defiance of the provisions of any laws. 


(6) The movement for the non-payment of land revenue and other 
legal dues. , 
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(c) The publication of news-sheets in support of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. 
(d) Attempts to influence civil and military servants or village officials 
against Government or to persuade them to resign their posts. 
If, then, this weapon has been really laid down, it should 
be a great gain for the internal peace of India, which is a 
British interest of the first importance. 


WE do not desire to underrate this achievement, which 
The Times calls “‘ astounding” ; but we must point out that 
this peace is by permission of the Congress, 
which can resume its weapon at any time. 
This seems to us a humiliating and precarious 
tenure of the sovereign power to enforce law and maintain 
justice in India. 

We notice, moreover, that whereas Lord Irwin expresses a 
fervent belief in the good faith of Gandhi, Gandhi expresses 
doubts as to the good faith of the Governor-General. Here, 
for example, is an item of news sent by the Bombay Corre- 
spondent of The Times of March 19th :— 


“This morning he (Gandhi) visited the suburbs, and, addressing a 
meeting, referred to a statement that the Government of India had not 
carried out its part of the truce and had not released a number of 
prisoners. He asked the people to have patience and to wait and see 
whether or not the Government would faithfully carry out the terms of 
the truce. If it ultimately failed to do so it would be open to the 
Congress to start the non-violent struggle again.” 


Thus the weapon of Civil Disobedience still hangs, like the 
sword over Damocles, above the Viceregal Throne. It cannot 
be called a comfortable or a dignified position for the repre- 
sentative of the British Crown in India. 


Peace by 
Permission 


Now as to the boycott which is the real business end of the 
“Movement.” Here there is a curious and unsatisfactory 
The compromise :— 
Boycott It is agreed that the discontinuance of Civil 
Disobedience connotes the definite discontinuance of 
the employment of the boycott of British commodities as a political 
weapon, and that, in consequence, those who have given up during a 
time of political excitement the sale or purchase of British goods must 
be left free, without any form of restraint, to change their attitude if 
they so desire. 
On the other hand, the Government “ have no desire to dis- 
courage methods of propaganda, persuasion or advertisement 
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which do not interfere with the freedom of action of 
individuals or are not prejudicial to the maintenance of law 
and order.” 

And then follows a recognition of peaceful picketing either 
of liquor shops or of “ non-Indian ” goods :— 

Such picketing shall be unaggressive and it shall not involve coercion, 
intimidation, restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruction to the 
public, or any offence under the law. 

We all know what peaceful picketing means in industrial 
England, and we do not doubt that the gangs of intimidators 
employed by the Congress have little to learn in the arts of 
persuasion. They can subtly suggest such terrors as will 
induce the timid trader to stock and sell no more Lancashire 
goods. 


How this boycott is being reorganized and strengthened on 
the new basis of peaceful persuasion is already clear from 

the news both from India and Manchester. 
ete Thus, for example, a statement was issued 

on March 18th by the Lancashire employers 
who had recently waited upon Mr. Wedgwood Benn from 
which it appears that “‘ goods are still held up and not moving 
into consumption ; the boycott and picketing being just as 
effective as ever in Calcutta.” And again :— 

Over £1,500,000 of Lancashire cotton goods are held up in Bengal 
alone in addition to large quantities in Bombay, Delhi, Amritsar, 
Karachi, and Madras. 

Moreover, telegrams from Bombay of the same date give a 
full account of the elaborate scheme arranged between mill- 
owners from various parts of India and Gandhi “ for helping 
foreign cloth dealers to dispose of their present stocks outside 
India and enabling them to “ change over to Indian cloth.” 


Mr. Batpwin himself knows little of India; but he is 
attached to his friend Lord Irwin, his own appointment, and 
naturally inclines to trust the man on the spot. 


The Wolf But Lord Irwin, more of a saint than a 
and the 
Sheep statesman, seems to have none of that per- 


ception recently claimed by Mr. Baldwin in 
his surprisingly vigorous retort upon Lord Rothermere :— 
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** Anybody can recognize a wolf; but I sometimes think I am the 
only one who can spot him if he comes in sheep’s clothing or dressed 
up like Red Riding Hood’s grandmother.” 

The wolf in India is skilfully disguised in a Gandhi cap and a 
garment of kadar; it wears the sheep’s clothing of “ non- 
violent non-co-operation ’’; it simulates the sheep’s harm- 
lessness in “ civil disobedience,” but is none the less ravening 
in its nature and deadly in its purpose. 

Lord Irwin and those who think with him are obstinate 
in their belief not only that the wolf is a sheep but that all 
the sheep wants is a constitutional sheepfold on a British 
and democratic model. The real purpose of the Congress 
Party, and those behind them, is entirely different: they 
have no real interest in Constitutionalism. Their purpose 
is a commercial and administrative monopoly of India. They 
desire to be rid of the British and to inherit all that the British 
have created. How that can be done with safety to them- 
selves they have not fully thought out. They are not 
sufficiently studious of history to realize that before the 
British went to India no invasion had ever been repelled, 
and that since no invader has ever succeeded. Possibly 
they hope that as we are so simple we may be induced to 
guard the frontiers while they proceed with their internal 
exploitation. 


WE are asked to believe in the saintliness and the benignity 
of Gandhi; but the people who supply the means and 
direct the course of his campaign are very 


The much nearer to the wolf than to the lamb 
porn in their character and design. 
Millionaires The Statesman of Calcutta is so far from 


b) 


being “ reactionary ”’ in its views that it gives 
its general support to Lord Irwin, and it may therefore be 
cited as at least an impartial witness :— 


“There is something scandalous (says the Statesman of February 
25th) in the spectacle we are now witnessing at Delhi. That something 
is not in the crowds that assemble about Dr. Ansari’s house to. cheer 
and uphold Mr. Gandhi. Nor is it in the fact that talks are proceeding 
between Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi. We find it in the clustering of 
the millionaires about the person of the Mahatma. For a parallel 
we should have to look to the lobbies of the American Senate when a 
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tariff bill is under discussion. There all the interests congregate 
panting for their slice of the pie. It has long been known to India 
that the main source of financial support for the Congress platform 
came from Bombay; but the aid has been given with a decent 
amount of secrecy. Now thought of shame has been thrown aside. 
Like the vulture which discovers its prey from afar the moneyed men 
have gathered asking for their reward and that reward is nothing more 
than the right to exploit India for their own benefit.” 


AND we are even told by the same authority (in an article 
of the previous day) how the thing is to be done :— 

“The Briton is to be put out of business, com- 

Their Pretty mercial law is to be tampered with, commercial 

Little Plan equality to be denied. The rupee is to be cut loose 

from gold and left to sink to a few annas. In the 

last two years Indian capital has been pouring into European banks 

and the stream is flowing fast now. When the rupee sinks to a fraction 

of its present value this capital can be brought back to India, and used 

to acquire the real property of the country for the price of an old song, 

while at the same time these shrewd business men will plead the 

impossibility of purchasing sterling exchange with a depreciated rupee 

as a reason for defaulting in the service of the foreign loans. Such, 

we have reason to believe, is the scheme which appeals to certain 

men, to whom Mr. Gandhi and the nationalist movement are alike 

tools. Their object is to amass wealth and to that everything else is 

subordinate.” 


IF this estimate of the business end of the Congress is correct 
Dominion status and a Constitution, federal or otherwise, 
are merely Grannie’s nightcap, put on to 
deceive Lord Irwin, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, and 
—must we add ?—Mr. Baldwin. What the 
agitators really want is the boycott of British goods and the 
posts of British officials. At the very time when Gandhi was 
negotiating a relaxation of boycott and civil disobedience Sir 
George Schuster had conceded an increase of another 5 per 
cent. on the duties against foreign (and chiefly British goods). 
The simple people of Manchester expressed their delight at 
the prospect of release from the boycott which has been 
illegally constraining their trade with India over the past 
year; but they may find in due course that a duty of 
20 per cent. on their cotton goods (with the power to raise 
it still further in the hands of an Indian legislature) is a 
more permanent and deadly obstacle. 


Grannie’s 
Nightcap 
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It is curious, by the way, that our Labour Government, which 
professes Free Trade principles, should be so wholeheartedly 
upon the side of the Indian Protectionists. It 


Indian _ is equally curious that their attacks on the 
pon eee Capitalist system should yet permit them to 
Labour be the friends and supporters of Capitalism in 


India. Our distressed Lancashire weavers 
might take note of these inconsistencies. 

To return, however, to Conservative policy. Lord Irwin 
idealizes Gandhi; Mr. Baldwin idealizes Lord Irwin, and 
thence comes the mischief, for whereas the Socialists would 
not dare to go so far as they are going in India by themselves, 
they are encouraged to go forward by the acquiescence of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. Baldwin pleaded (in his speech of January 26th) for 
continuity and unanimity of policy. These are excellent 
principles on a fifty-fifty basis; but we do not see their 
value if the policy is designed by the one side and accepted 
by the other. 

Gandhi and the Congress are very cunning politicians ; 
but their hatred frequently overcomes their discretion, and 
they have stated their end quite clearly (not only before but 
after the conversations with Lord Irwin) as “ complete 
independence.” We have read the official report of these 
conversations carefully and we have not found any denial 
of that claim nor one mention by Lord Irwin either of British 
sovereignty or of British interests. The “safeguards” are 
proposed on the weak and apologetic ground of being for the 
good of India and upon that point the Congress might reply 
that they are the best judges. 


THERE is one illusion, which if it could only be swept away, 
might leave the eyes of our leaders more clear in their view of 
India. They will persist in the assumption that 
“repression” is the only alternative to their 
policy of headlong surrender, and that the poor Indian is 
united in his desire to be free. As a fact, the British Raj 
has always stood between the Indian cultivator and the 
Bunnia-Brahmin combination represented by the Congress. 
Further, it has always stood for the minorities in India—the 
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Mahommedans, the Sikhs, the “‘ depressed ’’ classes, against 
the encroachments and tyrannies of the powerful Hindu 
oligarchy of priest, lawyer and moneylender which the 
Congress represents. If we take our stand on the rights of 
these minorities, there will be no need of repression: our 
friends in India will maintain us if we maintain them. 

The suggestion that such goods friends of the Indian 
people as Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Sir Reginald Craddock 
would be fighting (as they are fighting now) for any policy of 
tyranny or repression is to those who know them (and India) 
merely ludicrous. 

They are fighting—and fighting desperately—because they 
know the misery which would be brought upon India and 
its peasantry by the policy now being pursued. If our 
Conservative leaders would do such men the honour of 
consulting them and other such staunch servants of the 
Indian Empire, it is not too late to shape a course which 
leads to something more promising than surrender and 
anarchy. 


It was, of course, inevitable that these events should arouse 
grave misgivings in the Conservative Party. It is notorious 
that in 1917 when Mr. Montagu gave his 
famous pledge about progressive development, 
the Conservative side of the Coalition only 
accepted it by reason of the safeguards in which it was hedged. 
Here are the conditions which govern the “ gradual” and 
“* progressive realization of responsible Government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire ” :— 


The Lord of 
the Vineyard 


“The British Government and the Government of India on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of each advance, 
and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred, and 
by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility.” * 


These guarantees seemed sufficient at the time to innocent 

and honest people, who could not foresee how safeguards 

were to be used in Ireland, as a plausible way of persuading 
*Parliamentary Reports Vol. xcvii c. 1696. 
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loyal people to rest in a false security. The Congress, on its 
side, has treated the pledge as if it were unconditional, and 
it has, as a matter of fact, broken every condition on which 
the pledge was made ; it has not co-operated ; it has shown 
neither fitness for constitutional government nor any sense of 
responsibility. It has broken British law; it has intrigued 
with foreign enemies ; it has instigated the murder of British 
officials. If the reader would like a simple and exact illustra- 
tion of the case let him read the parable of the householder 
who planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about and 
digged a wine press in it and built a tower, and let it out to 
husbandmen, and went into a far country, as the British 
have done in India :— 
‘* And when the time of the fruit drew near, he sent his servants 
to the husbandmen, that they might receive the fruits of it. 
** And the husbandmen took his servants and beat one, and killed 
another, and stoned another. 
“* But last of all he sent unto them his son, saying they will reverence 
my son. 
“‘ But when the husbandmen saw the son they said among them- 


selves: This is the heir; come let us kill him and let us seize on his 
inheritance.” * 


THE Gandhi-Irwin conversations were very closely followed 
in France (writes a well-informed correspondent now in 

Paris). While every credit was given to 
gg and “le bon Lord Irwin,” it was gloomily stated 

in many organs of the Press that he had treated 
Gandhi as if he were a European, and had totally misconceived 
the character of the man he was negotiating with. The 
Oriental, said the Journal, has a vanity which is so colossal 
that we fail to realise its extent. This vanity of the Indian 
has been flattered to the last degree by Lord Irwin. “ There 
are two manners,” said the Temps, “in which the English 
can lose India.”” They seem to have chosen, said another 
paper, the most humiliating way of parting with the great 
Empire. This attitude of the French is in great contrast 
to their attitude about other Imperial matters. They were 
always delighted by our Irish and South African humiliations 
and surrenders, but the Indian ones involve Indo-China and 

*St. Matthew, Ch. xxi, Verses 33-41. 
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their own Mohammedan suzerainty. They therefore deplore 
our lack of grasp—the weakness of our wrist in India—and 
their Press pointed out, day by day all through March. that 
Gandhi’s speeches and actions showed that he did not mean 
to keep his side of the bargain. 


In England the Conservative Party naturally had the 
right to expect an insistence upon the conditions of the 

pledge. But when Mr. Baldwin spoke on the 
Qiet Tent subject (in Committee of the House on March 
12th) he began his speech by quoting the first part of the 
Proclamation which stated the pledge, entirely omitting the 
second paragraph which stated the conditions on which the 
pledge was given. 

He was indeed so much out of touch with his Party on 
the subject that his words were echoed from beginning to 
end only by the applause of the Socialists, who shouted across 
the floor to the silent ranks of the Conservatives: ‘‘ Cheer 
your own leader.” 


Ir was in these circumstances that the sinister shadow of 
Gandhi fell across the forum of St. George’s, Westminster. 

It would not, however, be correct to say 
that the issue of India was fairly fought out in 
that extraordinary scrimmage. Lord Lloyd and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who are fighting a very gallant fight for the British 
Empire in India, were silent out of loyalty to their Party and 
their chief. For the issue was more personal: it concerned 
the leadership of the Conservative Party, and Conservative 
members naturally dislike so domestic an affair being raised 
in so public a manner. Only by a coincidence did the fight 
seem to be a reply to Mr. Baldwin’s challenge on March 12th : 


“ But if there are those, and if they be in a majority in our Party 
who would approach this subject in a niggling, grudging spirit, who 
would have to have forced out of their reluctant hands one grudging 
concession after another, in God’s name let them choose a man to 
lead them ! ” 

That formidable portent, Sir Ernest Petter, did not concern 
himself mainly with India: his chief interest was the interest 
of the British engineer, who feels his industry threatened, 


St. George’s 
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the livelihood of his workpeople endangered, by a lack of 
policy he cannot trust Conservative leadership to supply ; 
by a drift towards Socialism which he cannot trust it to 
oppose. 


THE two candidates made an interesting contrast: Sir 
Ernest Petter, a veteran in industry, with the practical mind 
of a man trained at the forge and the drafts- 
Two Points , . 
of View man’s table, a keen, robust natural Englishman, 
feeling with force and expressing with vigour 
the interests and the instincts of the nation, and on the other 
side, Mr. Duff Cooper, a gallant officer, touched with caste, 
prompted by generous ideals, an enthusiast for the League of 
Nations, but an amateur in the practical affairs of life and 
livelihood. The prosperity of a great trade, even the sur- 
render of a great British interest, did not really touch him 
because he could not realize what it meant. If the argument 
between these two men had been the comparative value to 
England of national interests and international ideals it 
might have been an illuminating debate; but if there was 
such an issue between them it never emerged. 


Ir may have been unfortunate for Sir Ernest Petter that 
he was taken under the wings of Lord Rothermere and Lord 
The Press Beaverbrook since it gave the Central Office 
Bogey the opportunity of raising the cry of a press 
dictatorship. As a matter of fact, the Daily Mail, the Daily 
Express and all their associated newspapers are a formidable 
power; but they owe their influence to the fact that they 
give a voice to popular feeling. They say what many people 
think. If they were to run against the current of the public 
mind; if, for example, they attempted to force a Socialist 
or a Communist upon St. George’s, they would fail—and fail 
dismally. It is quite easy to understand the motives which 
actuate Lord Rothermere :. as a business man he is desperately 
anxious at the increase of debt and the decrease of re- 
sponsibility, and exceedingly angry with the late Government 
for its share in bringing them about. Lord Beaverbrook’s 
more subtle mind has other preoccupations ; but to interpret 
either it is quite unnecessary to regard both as double-dyed 
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villains, and for our part we feel rather grateful for the 
syndicated press as a balance against the syndicated 
politicians. 

We have noted the usual threats of penal laws against a 
press monopoly. There is, as a matter of fact, no danger of 
any such combination : The Times, the Morning Post and the 
Daily Telegraph are kept well apart from the others and from 
one another by a healthy trade rivalry. There is thus no 
chance of “rationalization” of press influence; but if 
there were it might be a useful safeguard against the com- 
bination of both front benches. As for the personal abuse, 
of which both sides complain, we may say, as impartial 
spectators, that honours were easy. 


In the result, 53 per cent. of the electors went to the poll, 
which showed that half the electorate either could not make 
up their minds or were indifferent to the issue ; 
The Result = 
Mr. Duff Cooper was returned by a majority of 
5,710 and Sir Ernest Petter polled 11,532 votes. A con- 
siderable part of these last, we may suppose, were Conserva- 
tives who desired to register a protest against Conservative 
policy and Conservative leadership. If that protest induces 
Mr. Baldwin to cultivate the right wing of his Party a little 
more and the left wing a little less, the Independent will have 
served a useful purpose. As it is, we like Sir Ernest Petter’s 
parting words so well that we take the liberty of recording 


them :— 


“ Tf the Conservative Central Office had shown one quarter as much 
energy in presenting true Conservative policy in the country as it has 
done in fighting me, I should not have had to appear here as a 
candidate.” 


The average Conservative is naturally and magnificently loyal, 
and there must be a real grievance when so typical a private 
member of his Party is driven into such a revolt. 


WE are rather sorry that its late member did not, as he 
threatened, stand again for Pontypridd, because we should 
have liked to see a straight fight on the great 
issue of whether Socialist members of Parlia- 
ment should be controlled by the Capitalist- 
made laws which protect railway companies against the gate- 
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crasher. The slogan of the community use of one first-class 
ticket would, we feel, have stirred the great heart of Ponty- 
pridd to its depths. Incidentally, the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation decided, by a narrow majority, on March 2\st, 
not to have another coal strike for the sacred right to 
repudiate the finding of an Independent Chairman in a matter 
of arbitration between them and their employers. But this 
is only a part of a very much larger embroglio in which our 
distressful coalmining industry is likely to be involved. We 
should not forget, as a ruling factor in politics, that there are 
forty-three Miners’ members in the House of Commons, all 
Socialists, and that about forty other seats, including the 
Prime Minister’s, more or less depend upon their vote. In 
these circumstances they calculate that they can raise the 
price of coal, reduce their working hours, and fix by law a 
minimum wage. Part of that programme is already in 
being ; the remainder is now the subject of political pressure. 


Mr. ALEXANDER, whom an inscrutable Providence has placed 
at the head of the Board of Admiralty, ‘‘ denied” (in the 
debate on the naval estimates) ‘“ that it was 
his job to prepare for the next war.” “ It was,” 

he added, “‘ his job to try and stop the next 
war.” If he means that it is to be stopped by naval con- 
ferences, as his party believes, he is going the wrong way 
about it. Mr. Alexander, to do him justice, has proved him- 
self a skilled ‘‘ Co-operator ” in the Trade Union movement. 
His powers of co-operation, however, have proved of less 
value in the international sphere in Paris and Rome where, 
unaccompanied by a Sea Lord, he has co-operated with the 
French and Italian Admiralties to our distinct disadvantage. 
Thus we find him conceding to France the privilege of 
contravening the Treaty of Washington on Capital ship 
tonnage, and, “ from the necessity of fairness,”’ granting, on 
his own authority, an extra tonnage allowance of 6,000, 
which gives to France an extra battleship of 23,000 tons. 
On the question of cruisers, so muddled and almost illiterate 
is the memorandum, it is difficult to be precise. It is, how- 
ever, made reasonably plain that France has been allowed to 
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have in being a large “‘ over-age ”’ tonnage in 1936, and that 
the French Admiralty, very wisely from their point of view, 
have obtained a perfectly free hand in the number of cruisers 
and destroyers they may possess in 1936. They may, in 
fact, supersede the “‘ Tin-clad ”’ 8-in. gun cruisers of post-war 
construction by a large fleet of small cruisers and destroyers, a 
privilege denied to this country, America, and Japan, by the 
terms of the Treaty of London. 


France, again, maintains a vast submarine fleet of 82,000 
tons which Mr. Alexander dislikes, but “accepts.” Our 
Pacifists have, in short, given away a good deal and obtained 
nothing in return, which is so usual a result of such negotiations 
that it hardly calls for comment. 


Under the title, “‘ The Navies of To-day and To-morrow,”’ 
Captain Acworth has strongly criticized the composition and 
administration of the Navy as it exists to-day. He maintains 
that the Navy has been adversely influenced by the well- 
known doctrines of Lord Fisher. He is convinced that these 
doctrines are responsible for many white elephants, the 
elimination of which will greatly reduce the cost of the Navy 
while adding to its fighting strength. If, in due course, it is 
found that naval opinion endorses Captain Acworth’s views, 
it should be possible in the years to come to recover, 
gradually, that maritime supremacy which, in a long fit of 
pacifist ecstacy, the country has allowed to be dissipated. 
In the constructive chapters the author maintains that the 
Battle Fleet of the future should consist of battleships of 
approximately 12,000 tons, mounting six 13.5-in. guns, 
Armoured Cruisers of 12,000 tons, mounting six 9.2-in. guns, 
and small unarmoured cruisers of 4,000 tons, mounting six 
6-in. guns. And that is all. Aircraft Carriers disappear, sea- 
planes hoisted in the battle fleet replacing the land-machine 
planes from Carriers. For the torpedo, as carried in surface 
vessels, Captain Acworth finds no use. The case for return 
to the use of British coal in men-of-war is powerfully, indeed 
almost overwhelmingly, argued. The change-over to oil, for 
which Lord Fisher was mainly responsible, has resulted in 
grave strategical danger and has unquestionably contributed 
not a little to the deplorable state of our great coal industry, 
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and thus to our economic distress. All pacifists and League of 
Nations fanatics will find food for reflection in the concluding 
chapter of this book, where it is shown that Pacts to “ outlaw 
war,” regardless of the great spiritual matters that may be 
at issue, are as impracticable as they are craven and immoral. 
But the most interesting part of an interesting book is the 
argument that the Navy should give up oil and go back to coal. 


Our Socialists, those little brothers of the Bolsheviks, are 
naturally and extremely anxious to suppress the fact that the 
: Communists have re-established Serfdom in 
=, Russia. But it is nevertheless an important 
thing for people to know, not only because it 
may move them to refuse to deal in slave-hewn timber, but 
because it may serve to warn them of the awful fate that 
awaits the country where the principles of Karl Marx are 
allowed to prevail. Commander Carlyon Bellairs, Lord 
Brentford, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Sir Hilton Young are 
therefore doing useful work in keeping this subject before the 
publiceye. The great meeting at the Albert Hall on March 6th 
shows how deeply the public are interested in the subject 
and the determined attempt (which happily failed) to break 
up the meeting suggests that the enemy is busy and watchful 
in our midst. The latest piece of testimony is a remarkable 
affidavit published in the Morning Post of March 20th from a 
British seaman who testifies from visits to different parts of 
Russia since 1926 “that no matter which part you go to 
there is convict and forced labour.” ‘‘ My last visit,” he 
added, “‘ was to Kego and Kipuar, and in these two camps 
there were 50,000 prisoners, men, women and children, all 
working on timber.” The condition of these poor wretches 
was pitiful beyond description :— 


“The prisoners’ food in this camp consisted of one kilo of black 
bread and one pint of water per day. It was such a pitiful sight to 
see the convicts, they wore only rags, and it was bitterly cold. Every- 
body, from the captain down to the cabin-boy, gave nearly all their 
clothes away on the sly to these poor wretches. The women we could 
not help, as we had nothing to give them to wear.” 


Death, usually sooner than later, ends the miseries of most 
of the prisoners. They are the broken relics of the “ Intelli- 
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gentsia ’ and the “ Bourgeoisie,” many of whom helped by 
their Liberalism to create the Revolution by which they have 
been destroyed. 

A similar trick, on a gigantic scale, has been played upon 
the peasants. They were induced to join in the Revolution 
by the promise of the land of the landowners. For some 
years after the Revolution we were told by its apologists in 
this country that at least it had given the land to the 
peasantry. But as soon as the Communists were firmly 
established they set about to rob the peasants not only of 
their crops and their stock but their lands, and hundreds of 
thousands of unfortunate ‘‘ Kulaks ” and others are now being 
herded into communal farms to work as serfs in the produc- 
tion of wheat for the Five Years’ Plan. We do not understand 
Communism until we realize that it is a gigantic confidence 
trick to enslave the Russian people in the service of an 
organized gang. 


Tue fate of the International Settlement of Shanghai will be 
brought into the limelight by the publication, within the next 

week or two, of Judge Feetham’s report. The 
The | Powers have tacitly accepted China’s declara- 
mame tion that all foreign privileges and concessions 
of Shanghai must disappear, but have shied away from the 

formidable task of saying what shall be done 
with the wealthiest, most important city in Asia, outside 
India. Not unreasonably nervous of what diplomacy might 
do if left to its own devices, the Municipal Council, fifteen 
months ago, invited Judge Feetham from South Africa (he 
will be remembered in connexion with the drafting of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme) to make recommendations as a 
basis to work upon. One must have seen Shanghai, now the 
sixth port in the world, with its enormous buildings and 
perfectly ordered municipal service employing many thou- 
sands of people, to appreciate the magnitude of the interests 
it contains. Add to this that it is the only place where life 
has remained stable and secure amid the prevailing disorder 
and corruption of the rest of China ; and the anxiety of local 
foreigners as to what Judge Feetham will say may be 
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imagined. Chinese propaganda fosters the idea that the 
foreigners found Shanghai much as it is to-day and stole it 
when no one was looking. Nothing could be more untrue. 
When Shanghai was opened to trade in 1843 the Chinese 
Government allotted a barren tract along the Whangpoo 
River where foreigners might acquire sites and manage their 
own affairs. There was no compulsion. Some Chinese 
families, who declined to sell, still live on their property 
inside the Settlement enjoying all its amenities and paying 
no rates. What Shanghai is, foreign enterprise has made it ; 
and from the single right of self-government accorded in 
1843 (actually out of contempt for the barbarians) it has 
grown into a world problem. In a well-ordered country 
such a thing could never have happened. But the Taiping 
Rebellion, the Manchu downfall and the subsequent civil 
wars forced upon the community responsibilities and tasks of 
self-defence not to be ignored. The Settlement is governed 
by a Municipal Council, acting under the charter of the Land 
Regulations, and elected by the ratepayers, to whom alone 
it is accountable. The population includes about 1,000,000 
Chinese and 80,000 foreigners of all nationalities. British 
interests predominate, but the Japanese are very large and 
the American growing rapidly. 


THe Nationalists contend that Chinese should have the 
major share in controlling Shanghai, ignoring the undisputed 
? ; fact that the Chinese flocked there for the 
a ageay peace and security it affords, and that there is 
not one Chinese city in which civilians have a 

word in the choice of their officials or the spending of their 
taxes. But it seems to be conceded that the cry of ‘‘ no taxa- 
tion without representation” will have to be met. One palpable 
difficulty is that China literally does not possess men of the 
training requisite for the running of so complex and highly 
developed an organization, the contrast between which and the 
surrounding Chinese districts is overwhelming. Still more 
serious is the Oriental conception of law courts. Laws may 
be coded and prisons reformed, but Chinese politicians adhere 
to the conviction that judges exist to do their bidding. The 
records of the Provisional, now District Court of Shanghai 
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abound in danger signals in this respect. As for taxation, 
one trembles to think what the Tangpu, or District Councils 
of the Kuomintang, would make of Shanghai. Since 1926 
Chinese business men have been elected to serve on the 
Municipal Council, whose policy is to train and gradually 
bring them more and more into the administration, with a 
view to joint management by the two communities most 
interested in Shanghai’s welfare. Judge Feetham’s recom- 
mendations may run on these lines, which have the advantage 
of being strictly in accord with Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s ideal of 
local autonomy. But would the Nationalists agree to a 
scheme so plainly designed to protect Shanghai from official 
handling? The irony of the situation is that many 
Nationalists have invested largely in land in the International 
Settlement, worth anything from £3,000 to £300,000 an acre, 
and have no wish to see their property slump, as it would 
heavily at the least breath of any hasty, ill-considered change 
impending. 


Tue present French Ministry, of which Monsieur Pierre Laval 
is the chief, is sometimes referred to in Paris as the “‘ Ministere 

Tardieu deguisé,”’ M. Tardieu being the most 
aoe important member of the combination, and 

M. Pierre Laval being little known. It has 
been subjected to severe attack; the Finance Minister, 
Monsieur Flandin, having been made the object of a violent 
interpellation on March 12th. He is a lawyer and he was 
accused of having—when out of office—taken briefs for firms 
who were suing the Government. The debate was personal 
in the extreme and very disagreeable, but in the end it did 
the Government good, for the Premier, M. Laval, displayed 
great and rather unexpected firmness and proposed the 
question of confidence in the Government. He obtained an 
overwhelming majority and is now in a much stronger position 
than formerly. 

The Budget was delayed for several days by the action of 
the Socialist and Communist groups, but this has now been 
voted, March 13th, and the orgy of slander is temporarily 
over, The Government has therefore passed, for the time 
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being, into calmer waters. It is true that the Budget has to 
go through the Senate, but this is merely to say that it will 
be passed after some ameliorative touches have been given 
to those portions of the work which, in spite of night sittings, 
have been scamped in the Chamber. Good judges say that 
for the next few weeks the Ministry will have a quieter time. 


Tue eyes of the French are turned uneasily towards the 
elections which are said to be likely to increase the Socialist 
and Communist strength in the Chamber. This 
may be so, but political parties are so little 
organised in France, compared with England, 
that these pre-visions are mere guesswork. There is no 
organised canvassing, there are no permanent party officials 
in each constituency, so that elections have more of an 
element of surprise and are more at the mercy of a wave of 
opinion even than in England. Besides the election of a 
new Parliament there is the election of a new President. 
M. Briand is said to be likely to be a candidate. There are 
many who would vote for him merely to get him away from 
the Quai d Orsay, where his work as an Internationalist is 
said to have done infinite harm to France. He himself is said 
to desire the Presidency merely in order to direct French 
foreign policy, and to keep it on the lines of an understanding 
with Germany. The usual rumours are repeated everywhere 
and it is impossible to know which to believe, but the Locarno 
policy, so fatal to England, is now seen to have been equally 
damaging to France, and patriotic Frenchmen would like to 
see a different orientation of their foreign affairs. 


The 
Elections 


It is very difficult for a stranger to judge of the condition of 
even retail trade, but a few observations can be made in 
contrasting Paris in March with London 
during the winter. There are very few 
English or Americans in France, compared 
with normal years, therefore nearly all buying in the shops 
must be done by French people, with the help of a few 
South Americans who appear to be in the French capital. 
The statistics say that there is, as yet, no unemploy- 
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ment in or around Paris, and the shops who cater for 
working-class people appear to be doing as brisk a trade 
as ever. Those great Paradises of middle-class shoppers, 
the Printemps, Galleries Lafayette and Louvre, are crammed 
with struggling women who are competing for the goods 
displayed. In London the shops of this category have been 
empty even during the sales, and it is quite evident from the 
price-cuts in London that the buyer is holding off. This 
does not appear to be the case in Paris, where prices of goods 
have not yet reached the London level, except in luxury 
trades, where they have come down with a run. 

One effect of the absence of foreigners appears in the 
flourishing condition of the “little” shops and “little” 
dressmakers. A wholesale dealer in silk said the other day 
that he was selling as much as usual, but not to the great 
dressmakers. Jewellery shops are said to be languishing in 
Paris, as they are in London, but there is a rage for bead 
necklaces, of which every woman has dozens, and of which 
the fashions change every week. Real jewellery is hardly 
seen, even on the stage, and the object of the newer ornaments 
is to look as if they had no value, for they do not simulate 
the real article, but are as artificial and as evidently sham as 
the colour on their wearers’ faces. 


An old playgoer returning to Paris has a sense of dis- 
appointment in the entertainment offered. The acting 

is still supreme, but good new plays appear 
The Fleys rarely. There are ole ones, age are 
not very good, and the old ones, Le Roi, La Rafale 
and No-No, belong to another generation. T'opaze has run 
for over two years and Le Sexe Faible for thirteen months. 
This last is a farce in the best traditions of the old French 
stage, superlatively acted and with a bitter undercurrent of 
criticism of modern American women, and of the rapidity 
of a certain class of French people. The gifted author of 
Knock, M. Jules Romain, has two plays running, Musse and 
Donogoo, and these are the most interesting pieces to see in 
Paris, but in casting one’s eye down the list, the names of 
many old successes of twenty or thirty years ago meet the 
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eye, and the disapointed foreigner asks where are the modern 
playwrights, for really we don’t go to Paris to see ? Aiglon or 
Cyrano de Bergerac ! 


THE B.B.C. deserves much praise for its continued efforts 
to bring forward many unknown British composers, but at 
times it overloads the programme with in- 
different music which it would have been 
kinder to the unknown composer to leave in oblivion. 

On the other hand, its choir of wireless singers has made 
popular many delightful eighteenth-century and nineteenth- 
century songs, as well as modern songs, which give great 
pleasure and musical education to the many who have had 
no opportunity of hearing them before. 

The B.B.C. Concerts from the Queen’s Hall every Wednes- 
day evening are of a very high order, and are much looked 
forward to by the musical public; but it is impossible not 
to say a word of strong criticism of the frequent Vaudeville 
evenings from the Studio which are regrettably poor; one 
would think that the B.B.C. with their vast funds provided 
by the public might manage to introduce some items from 
the best music-halls which would be greatly appreciated by 
their listeners; but they are not as lavish as they might 
be with their funds. There is one more point regarding the 
B.B.C. and that is, its programmes are infinitely superior to 
those of Paris, which was formerly regarded as the “ Ville 
Lumiere” of music. 

There the programmes consist almost entirely of gramo- 
phone records, Bourse quotations, and recitals of advertise- 
ments of soaps and face creams, with occasional indifferent 
plays interspersed ; and although it is always a pleasure to 
hear the French language, the programme seems most 
inadequate from a centre of high culture and artistic taste. 

In the matter of artistic taste, the B.B.C. cannot be 
congratulated on its new building in Portland Place, on the 
site of the beautiful Adams house known as Foley House. 

To the uninitiated it would seem unnecessary that such a 
superlatively high exterior should be required to house the 
Tower of Silence which is to be situated in the Concert Hall, 
with all the studios adjacent, or that multitude of unsightly 
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windows which surround it. We are, however, unfortunately, 
getting used, though not resigned, to seeing almost daily 
destruction of London’s dignified and characteristic houses, 
whole streets being sacrificed to the hideous high-storied 
Americanised buildings, and it seems deplorable that the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, which 
does such fine work throughout the country, should not be 
able to arrest the ruthless destruction of London, although 
we fully realise their difficulties with regard to site values. 


LONDONERS have a great deal to regret when they look at 
many of their streets and squares. Georgian and Victorian 
London are disappearing very fast, and modern 
architecture hardly makes up to us for the 
older and more familiar building of other days. 
This is not always the architect’s fault. Regent Street has 
lost its character and charm largely because of the added 
height of the houses. The nightmare buildings in Park Lane 
make Hyde Park look shrunk, and the two ruined sides of 
Portman Square dwarf the spacious garden and overshadow 
the beautiful Adams work of the remainder. But if the 
Londoner has his sorrows, the Parisian can have few joys, 
for modern French architecture is quite hideous. A complete 
break has been made with the classical tradition so long 
faithfully adhered to, and all over Paris buildings are going 
up which look like layers of card boxes piled one on top of 
the other in the German style. Some of the finest streets 
are being ruined by over high structures, notably the Champs- 
Elysées, and this famous thoroughfare is not only being 
destroyed architecturally, for the chestnuts have gone—they 
are imperfectly replaced by plane trees—and no private 
houses remain. From the Rond Point up to the Arc de 
Triomphe every building is a shop, brilliantly lit at night 
and further enlivened with electric signs of many kinds. 
The actual surrounding of the Arc de Triomphe is too thickly 
planted with trees to be vulgarised, and the shops have not 
actually penetrated here, though the whole of this neighbour- 
hood, once residential, is now invaded with commerce of all 


kinds. 
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MonsIEvUR CHIAPPE, the prefet de Police, is to be congratulated 
on the immense reforms which he has brought about in the 
: appearance and manners of the police. These 
tea ’ last have become smart, civil, and no traffic 
in the world is now as well managed as that in 
Paris. Gone are the disorderly heaps of cursing taxis. The 
police are obeyed on a sign. Their courtesy is great, even if 
it is not so benevolent in character as that of our Bobbies. 
Their traffic drill is better and smarter. The hold-up at 
crossings is much shorter, and the attention to the comfort 
of foot passengers is greater. These last are greatly helped 
by the system of marked crossings. Instead of a board 
with “‘ Please Cross Here,” the permitted crossings are all 
marked with a double row of steel studs, and the foot 
passenger has the comfortable knowledge that he is not 
allowed to be run over while he is within these marks. The 
writer hesitated much before trusting to their protection, but 
it is perfectly efficacious. However fast a car is going it 
stops to let you pass, if you are in your proper place, for 
Monsieur Chiappe has not only disciplined the police, but the 
public of Paris—a much harder thing to do. 


But if looking up to the Arc de Triomphe from the Rond 
Point is a shock, looking down towards the Place de la 

Concorde is a joy to the eye, for there is a new 
er system of flood lighting there which is quite 
Genancie lovely, and the spectacle of the obelisk tapering 

up into the dark, under the gaze of the statues 
of the towns of France, is beautiful. The lighting is so 
skilful that one cannot see where it is coming from. The 
groups of statuary appear to stand out magically, and the 
effect is worth making the journey to Paris to see, even in 
this weather. The statuary is good. The groups of horses 
that guard the entrance to the T'willeries and to the Champs- 
Elyseés are noble works of art, and they look their best when 
they are lit. 


Paris is for the moment the property of Parisians—there are 
very few Americans—there are no English. The luxury 
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trades languish, but those shops which cater for French 
people, especially those of moderate means, appear to flourish. 
The hotel business must be in an indifferent 
way, the restaurants are empty—both the ex- 
pensive ones and those of a more moderate kind. 
The Parisian rejoices as a human being and a patriot because 
he has his town to himself, but as a business man he is rather 
perturbed, he would like the English to come back. There 
is a very friendly atmosphere towards England just now. 
France realises that she has nothing to gain by England’s 
weakness. The Indian affair is discussed in every newspaper. 
France is hit by the Indian boycott of European goods, and 
30,000 workers in Lyons are said to be affected by the Indian 
embargo on gold wire. Our tolerance of Soviet dumping 
astonishes Frenchmen, who cannot conceive of lack of 
patriotism such as Mr. Snowden’s. 


The 
Parisian 


Tue King of Spain is so popular in this country (as in his own), 
is besides so good a monarch and so brave a man that we are 

a little at a loss to understand the bias of some 
Spain of our newspapers. Why, in fact, should 

they be Republican in Spain and Monarchist 
in England? It can hardly be out of a genuine admiration 
for the Republican leaders who have not exactly shone either 
in the camp or in the Court. 

There is, of course, the stock charge against King Alfonso— 
that he suspended the Constitution. But those with any 
length of memory will recall the corruption, the lawlessness, 
the inefficiency which made that step necessary in the interest 
of the country. When Liberal politicians controlled the 
Government of Spain a sort of industrial mafia made life 
impossible in Barcelona ; both in Africa and at home a great 
country and a proud people were reduced to humiliation and 
anarchy. The result of the dictatorship was better govern- 
ment and improved finances. Heavy deficits have been 
turned into a surplus; the administration has been 
reorganised ; the roads of Spain have been vastly improved, 
and we believe that the mass of the people breathed a sigh 
of relief when a check was put on their political exploiters. 
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We in this country who suffer so much from politics show a 
certain lack of humour when we pity Spain for its lack of a 
Parliament. The reason of all this Republicanism in Spain 
is that a greedy crowd have been restrained from putting 
their hands into other people’s pockets. 


THE German and Austrian Governments have taken the first 
steps towards a Customs Union, which is a very important 
matter both for these two countries and the 


The Third rest of Europe. There was a time, a long while 
German : 
Empire ago, when Germany and Austria were at least 


in theory united, under the Hapsburgs. The 
Holy Roman Empire, however, never had a Customs Union, 
which explains its weakness. An attempt, indeed, was made 
to create one ; but the Hanseatic Cities resisted, and instead 
of uniting, the Empire burst into the tremendous conflagration 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Broken into pieces, Germany had 
half-a-hundred fiscal systems which were laboriously con- 
solidated by wars and negotiations under the leadership of 
Prussia. But in that new German Empire Austria had no 
part ; not only did difference of religion make a formidable 
barrier between the two ends of the old Empire; but the 
Austrian Hapsburgs, who created an Eastern Empire of their 
own, looked down on the upstart Prussian House of Hohen- 
zollern. The dynastic difficulty disappeared with the Great 
War, which brought to the dust both Hohenzollern and 
Hapsburg ; but it was commonly thought that the fear of 
Catholic influence would keep the Lutheran States from 
bringing in Austria to upset the balance. 

This, however, was rather a shallow view of the case. 
There were powerful economic and racial reasons working on 
the side of unity. In particular, the loss of Trieste, and the 
closing of the Adriatic turned Austria inevitably towards 
Germany. There the ignorant diplomacy of Mr. Lloyd 
George served his country ill, since his policy so penalised 
Austria as to give her no choice between union with Germany 
and starvation. 

The first step in that Union was not taken with the 
exchange of letters which has just been announced. Austro- 
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German diplomacy has been clever in its gradualness ; it 
worked first on an identical penal code and system of educa- 
tion; then it advanced to this greater business of a fiscal 
union ; but it has been careful to maintain at least the appear- 
ance of sovereign independence on both sides. And it 
satirises M. Briand (rather effectively) with the mocking sug- 
gestion that after all it is merely, by a “ regional application ” 
of his principles, taking a first step towards his ideal of a 
United States of Europe. 

It is evident that not only France but Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia see through this affectation. They recognise the 
proposed Customs Union as a national and political move 
which foreshadows the eventual absorption of Austria in 
what will then be the Third German Empire. The Zollverein 
is, after all, one of the recognised and traditional instruments 
of unity. The immediate juridical question, of whether such 
a union is a violation of the Treaty of Saint Germain, we may 
leave for the moment to the lawyers: to us it is more prac- 
tically important that Germany will soon be able to use 
Austria as her own, in diplomacy as in commerce. Will it 
end there? Or will Germany and Austria together attempt 
to recover Silesia and Czechoslovakia ? 

Whatever may happen eventually the result is likely to be 
a considerable extension of German power and influence. Asa 
comment on the figments and fictions of internationalism, to 
which our politicians are so much devoted, this German move 
has its value. It is a trenchant criticism also of Mr. Graham’s 
attempt at a tariff truce. We might learn reality from the 
Germans and turn from these vain dreams of Internationalism 
to the work of uniting the British Empire and maintaining our 
friendships in Europe. In the meantime Mr. Henderson has 
invited both parties to refer the legality of the proposed 
union to the Council of the League of Nations. 
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MARSHAL FOCH— 
THE MAN AND THE MEMOIRS 


Wuo does not remember Foch, riding beside Joffre under 
the Arc de Triomphe in Paris on July 14th, 1919; or a few 
days later again, riding through the streets of London wildly 
acclaimed by a grateful people? Everywhere triumphal 
arches and cheers for the soldier whose name was on every 
lip, who had fought beside the British in the early days of 
the war, and to whom it had finally fallen to lead the 
Allied Armies to victory. 

No man ever commanded a greater host, no General was 
ever followed by more willing soldiers. He did not even 
understand their language, but he was no foreigner to them. 

In aspect a typical soldier, bow-legged from much riding, 
square-shouldered, bluff, rather wooden of gesture, Foch yet 
had a way with him that appealed to the great men with 
whom he came in contact. 

Why describe him ? He is a familiar figure to everyone, a 
great man whose picture at least everyone has seen. 

He died, and not only his own nation but Great Britain 
and the United States too mourned for him, and all the 
soldiers who served in the Great War felt that some important 
link with their own past had disappeared. 

Now Marshal Foch’s Memoirs are given to the world, 
and it is as if he has come off his pedestal, given up volun- 
tarily the place all were ready to concede to him. 

We are forced to realize that Foch did not survive the 
war. The great soldier did not outlast the stupendous 
events in which he played so distinguished a part. He had 
been international, but he reveals himself in this book as 
having slipped back into a jealous nationalism which is 
demonstrated by his very unconsciousness that what he 
wrote would wound and offend those who admired him most. 

He had been considered a bluff soldier, but are these 
pages candid? His criticisms of others are never direct, 
but oh how damaging ! 

Clemenceau we knew he had quarrelled with bitterly. 
We are told in an editorial note to the Memoirs that they 
have been published earlier than had been intended because 
of “recent and painful controversies.” This can only refer 
to Clemenceau’s book, ‘‘ Grandeurs et Miséres dune Victoire,” 
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which was anything but kind to Foch. Yet in his own book 4 
we find hardly any mention of Clemenceau. 

There is one deadly thrust, however. Clemenceau’s letter 
to Foch in 1918 attacking General Pershing is quoted in full. 
Foch was entitled to quote it, of course, but it will not cause 
Clemenceau’s name to be lauded in the United States. 

The tendency of most people heretofore, knowing how 
violently Foch and Clemenceau had quarrelled, has been to 
sympathise with the well-known and popular soldier rather 
than with the fierce old statesman who wrote such a bitter 
book about him. After reading Foch’s Memoirs their sym- 
pathies will in all probability change sides. 


=e 
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What was the real Foch ? 

The underlying purpose of his life is shown clearly in the 
Foreword to the Memoirs written by himself: he became a 
soldier in. 1870 and dedicated his life to avenging the bitter 
wrong done to his country by the Peace of Frankfort. 

He was little more than a boy when the Franco-Prussian 
War broke out. He enlisted but it was over before he could 
take any active part in it. As soon as hostilities ceased he 
returned to Metz, then still in German occupation, to resume 
his studies at the Jesuit College there. A battalion of the 
37th Pomeranian Regiment was quartered in the building, 
and Foch notes the violence and brutality of the German 
soldiers. At Nancy, where he went to pass his examinations, 
he witnessed many German parades. He never forgot these 
experiences of his youth. He was working for the poly- 
technic through which a graduate can qualify for either a 
civil or a military career. Young Foch was to have been a 
civilian, but the defeat and humiliation of his country caused 
him to decide upon the military profession. He spent his 
life preparing himself for the next war. 

Was he personally ambitious ? The world would hardly 
have known or cared. Ambition in any case is not a bad 
thing in itself, but these Memoirs cast a curious light on that 
aspect of the author’s character. 

For instance, we are told how on January 17th, 1915, 
Joffre met with a motor-car accident which, although it 
seemed serious at first, fortunately did not incapacitate him. 

As a result of this Foch took a step to which he refers 
as follows :— 

“A little while after this incident I wrote a letter to the Minister 
of War which I believed my functions as Assistant to the Commander- 


in-Chief justified. In it I asked him what course I should have taken 
if this accident had rendered’General Joffre incapable of exercising 
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command ; also supposing such a case to occur, upon what officer at 

the front would devolve the duty of taking steps to meet an emergency 

which some action of the enemy might precipitate that very moment ? ” 

The Government in reply very properly administered to 
him a severe snub, having decided to appoint Gallieni if it 
became necessary to replace Joffre. 

The procedure adopted by Foch was to say the least of 
it strange. If he was preoccupied as to what might happen 
in case Joffre should become unable to exercise command, 
there was but one straightforward method to adopt, namely, 
to ask the Commander-in-Chief himself if such a contingency 
had been foreseen, and to request him to draw the attention 
of the Government to the necessity of designating a possible 
successor. 

Colonel Bentley Mott, the American translator of the 
Memoirs, who knew Foch well, informs us in his excellent 
Introduction that Foch disliked and distrusted politicians. 
This is certainly true, but it seems that even to him politicians 
had their uses. For instance, Clemenceau informs us that 
towards the end of 1914 Foch asked to see him. Clemenceau 
was not a member of the Government at that time, and 
he was deeply intrigued to know what the purpose of the 
interview might be. He was, he tells us, shocked to find 
that Foch’s only object was to ascertain what the attitude 
of the politician would be towards himself if there were any 
change in the higher command. 

Later, Clemenceau informs us, Foch’s A.D.C., a Member 
of Parliament, brought him a plaster bust of the General, 
who had been able to spare enough time from his military 
duties to pose to a sculptor. Fifteen reproductions of this 
bust were distributed to influential persons. The A.D.C. in 
conversation gave it as his opinion that his Chief ought to 
be nominated Commander-in-Chief. 

Rather curious proceedings, these, which did not appeal 
to the old Tiger, who detested intrigue. 

In these democratic days, however, we must suppose that 
concessions have to be made even by the greatest sticklers 
for military etiquette and tradition to a system which may 
suddenly place any political leader at the head of the 
Government. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that Foch did 
not owe his success to intrigue. Nor, although he was 
extremely able, did ability alone place him in supreme com- 
mand. His character far more than his brilliance or his 
intellect caused the responsible national leaders to turn to him 
in the great emergency of March, 1918. It was his tenacious 
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mentality, his determination and his driving power which 
impressed both his subordinates and his superiors. These 
traits account for the fact that when he failed—and he had 
more failures at his door than were allowed to most French 
Commanders—he was always given another chance. His 
faith in himself, in victory, served him well, and serving him 
served the common cause. 

A psychologist might be able to explain why a man of 
Foch’s ability often found it so hard to express a simple 
idea, why he so frequently used gestures instead of words. 
Like a silent film, he relied on action to express his meaning, 
or at times used parables as the easiest way of conveying 
an idea. 

This idiosyncracy of his may have been due to a slight, a 
very slight defect, or more probably it was the result of the 
superabundant energy of this extraordinary man, who, 
finding words inadequate, constantly reinforced them by 
gestures, which indeed he often used as a substitute for 
language to express his meaning. 

His habit of using parables is well illustrated by the 
following story which I often heard during the war. It 
went the round of the French messes and was always greeted 
with roars of laughter. 

When giving a lecture at the French Staff College on 
advance guards, Foch suddenly appeared to find it difficult 
to proceed. He seemed unable to find the right words, in 
fact any words. His face become congested as if he were 
going to have a stroke, then he suddenly blurted out: ‘‘ The 
parrot is a clever bird.” The officers who formed his audience 
were dumbfounded. They thought that Foch, whose reputa- 
tion was already considerable, had gone off his head, but 
presently one of them, cleverer than the others, understood 
that what the lecturer meant was this: The parrot, climbing 
up its cage, seizes a bar with its beak; when this is firmly 
held a claw is moved up, and only when these two points are 
secured is the second claw moved up in its turn. Foch meant 
that this was how an advance guard should progress, which 
is true. 


General Weygand is barely mentioned in the Memoirs, 
which is strange. 
Colonel Bentley Mott in his Introduction says :— 
“‘ General Weygand once said to me: ‘ The Marshal is the locome- 
tive ; I am the tender that furnishes him with coal and water.’ I do 


not think this image gives a true idea of their relationship. It was 
more like a chemical union, whereby two distinct elements produce a 
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substance having characteristic qualities of its own. I doubt if General 
Weygand ever paid the Marshal a compliment, and probably the 
Marshal at no time ever expressed in words to the General what he 
thought of him. It would have been like saying handsome things to 
oneself.”’ 


It is perhaps not too much to say that Foch would never 
have attained the position he did without the man who 
followed him like his shadow. Weygand was Foch’s correc- 
tive and regulator. Like the fly-wheel on an engine he 
prevented the machine overrunning and seizing. He ex- 
plained Foch when Foch was unable to explain himself, 
corrected by his own urbanity any excess of gruffness on the 
part of his Chief. He interpreted Foch to others and others 
to Foch. Always self-possessed, always on the spot, even 
and explicit, this broad-cheeked, ivory-skinned little man 
with the jet-black moustache, whose eyes sometimes twinkled 
and whose smile was pleasant, as also was his rather high- 
pitched voice, is one of the mysteries of the war. 

Although not a Staff officer, he ran the Staff that was 
responsible for the greatest number of men ever gathered 
together under arms. He was just a cavalry officer with 
brains and complete devotion, complete self-abnegation. He 
should have exercised a very high command—he is now 
Commander-in-Chief designate of the French Army—but he 
never left Foch throughout the war. 

They were both devout Catholics and they were close 
friends, but there was something extraordinary in the self- 
effacing devotion of the subordinate to his Chief. No one 
has ever done better work whilst at the same time stubbornly 
avoiding the limelight and even the just rewards of his 
ability. What Weygand could do he proved when he took 
command of the Polish Army against the Bolsheviks in 1920. 

In fidelity Weygand was Foch’s Man Friday, in counsel 
his Eminence Grise, in practical everyday affairs the priest 
who translated the obscure sayings of his sibylline Chief. 
Foch was perhaps a god of war, but quite possibly no one 
would ever have been made aware of it but for Weygand, 
who was with him in every active command he exercised. 

Foch himself first came into the public eye as Commander 
of the 9th Army during the Marne. His personality at 
once caught the imagination, and a legend was started which 
is not substantiated in his book. He was said to have 
reported to Joffre that “his right was beaten, his centre 
was giving way, but all was well and he was attacking.” 

The battle, which, as far as the 9th Army was concerned, 
was a stubbornly fought defensive contest, enabled him to 
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display the energy for which he became famous. His use 
of artillery in particular was excellent, and his massed 
batteries saved his 11th Corps which had lost all cohesion. 
But the account of the action given in the Memoirs is very 
misleading. We are told that Foch’s attacks drove the 
Germans back on September 9th. It is now well known 
that the enemy on his front retired that day by order. 

His general survey of the battle is equally misinformed. 
Not once are the British mentioned, although it was their 
advance into the gap between von Kluck and von Bilow 
which determined the German retreat. They might not have 
participated in the action at all according to Foch’s account. 
The fact is, however, that the British crossed the Marne 
twelve hours before any French infantry and four days before 
Foch’s command reached the river. 

One legend the Memoirs dispose of. It was generally 
believed that Foch, having been placed in command of the 
French Armies in the north, arrived just in time to save 
Arras when it was on the point of being abandoned. 
Actually General de Maud’huy had the situation in hand by 
the time Foch arrived. 

The Battles of the Yser and of Ypres at the end of 
1914, concerning which Foch writes at some length, serve 
to illustrate what a small part any Commander in the 
position in which he found himself at that time can play 
in such operations. Everything in fact depends upon the 
staunchness of the troops and the decisions of the com- 
manders on the spot. 

The General in the position of Commander-in-Chief in 
such a battle can do little beyond bringing up reserves in 
time and placing them where they are most likely to be 
needed. In this respect the French higher command made a 
most grievous mistake during the Battle of Ypres. 

Lord Kitchener having suggested to Sir John French 
that the French should either be requested to bring reinforce- 
ments to the north as the Germans were doing, or make a 
diversion on some other part of the front, was informed that 
neither alternative was considered necessary, as it was 
believed the enemy had begun to transfer troops to the 
eastern theatre. 

This the Germans subsequently did, but not before 
striking a terrific blow at Ypres, which fell mainly on the 
British. The defence the B.E.F. then put up was nothing 
less than Homeric, and the valour of the British soldier 
retrieved the mistake of the French generals in having their 
reserves in the wrong place. - 
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There is nothing of this in the Memoirs, and the whole 
section of the book dealing with this period gives a most 
exaggerated view of the importance of Foch’s interventions, 
is very unjust to the British, and is an extremely biased and 
unfair account of what happened. 

It is the story of what Foch, far behind the lines, thought 
was happening. No effort has been made to verify the 
facts, and thus an entirely false picture has been given. 
The reader is led to imagine that Foch’s generalship and 
the frequent intervention of French troops repeatedly saved 
the British. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. The fearful 
losses of the British necessitated the meagre reserves available 
being used to extend the French line, but upon many 
occasions, which Foch never mentions, the British were 
compelled, hard pressed and exhausted though they were, 
to go to the help of their French neighbours. 

Many instances of the bias exhibited towards the British 
in this part of the Memoirs could be quoted. One or two 
will suffice as examples. 

With reference to the opening phase of the Battle of 
Ypres, Foch writes :— 

“It was amidst this threatening outlook that the British made an 
examination into the possibility of organizing Boulogne for receiving a 
garrison of 100,000 men, in spite of the danger to French susceptibilities 
in such a solid installation.” 


The facts are that on November 14th (after the battle 
was over) General Joffre made the suggestion that an en- 
trenched camp should be established to cover Calais and 
Boulogne in order to insure the safe disembarkation of British 
reinforcements ! 

Again, we are given to understand from the Memoirs 
that on October 31st, 1914, the British line was broken and 
the situation was only saved by General Foch’s intervention 
and the action of French troops. 

This is altogether inaccurate. The line was never actually 
broken, and the situation was re-established by British troops 
and the British generals commanding them without any 
outside help whatever. 

A similar misstatement concerning the Belgians was made 
in almost similar terms in the course of an interview with 
Foch published in a French newspaper in 1926. The King 
of the Belgians at once protested, showing the Marshal 
to be completely wrong in his facts. Foch adopted the 
simple method of denying the interview. The result of the 
incident, however, is that the Belgians, and especially their 
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King, receive the highest praise in this book, and their gallant 
stand on the Yser, unlike that of the British at Ypres, is not 
attributed to the magical effects of a hastily scribbled note 
by Foch. 

The question of the handling of reserves has already been 
alluded to. There was another still more striking example in 
1918 of how vital this may be. 

On May 27th, 1918, the Germans attacked on the Aisne. 
Foch, who since March had been in Supreme Command of 
the Allied forces, declared that he did not believe the action 
was important enough to warrant bringing down his strategic 
reserves from the north. On the 28th the enemy had seized 
Soissons, on the 30th they reached the Marne for the second 
time in the war. Paris was endangered, Parliament was 
furious. Had not Clemenceau stood between Foch and 
public opinion he would have lost his command. 

The situation was, however, saved. Indeed, none who 
remember those dark days in the spring of 1918 have for- 
gotten that not a man but felt, however serious our reverses 
might be, that they were only temporary and that victory 
must come in the end. The arrival of American reinforce- 
ments had introduced a new hope on the Allied side. Time, 
we knew, was telling in our favour. All that was required 
was a determined Commander exercising authority over the 
whole front. That man was Foch, and in that position he 
exercised the greatest energy and fulfilled the highest hopes. 


K. L. SPEARS (C.B., C.B.E., M.C.). 
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GERMAN SOCIALISTS 
BY THE LATE VISCOUNT MILNER 


[The following is a Lecture on Socialism given by Lord Milner 

an 1882, at Whitechapel. The Editor gratefully acknowledges the 

help of Mr. Percy Matheson, who went through the MSS. and 
added the Notes.]} 


BErne@ compelled to choose between a fuller account of French 
Socialist theories and of German Socialist theories, I have felt 
compelled to decide for the latter. They are, to my thinking, 
intrinsically more powerful; they are certainly of greater 
importance at the present time, for such systematic Socialism 
as is now abroad is mainly of the German type. Germany, 
as has been said, has become the classic land of Socialism. 
But there is one Frenchman who in time and in philosophy 
belongs rather to the modern scientific German Socialism 
than to the older communistic and visionary Socialism of 
Owen, Fourier and St. Simon, and may, indeed, almost be 
called one of the founders of the German school. This is 
Proudhon. Proudhon is not a system-maker like Owen and 
Fourier. He is a system-destroyer, a hostile critic of the 
prevailing social order, perhaps its most paradoxical and 
audacious critic. He is the author of the famous saying that 
property is theft, the inventor of the curious chimera of 
gratuitous credit. Though he is a writer of great brilliancy 
he has little coherence, and it is not worth our while to go 
into his views in detail. This would be merely to anticipate 
single points in that doctrine of German Socialism which I 
hope to present to you as a coherent whole. 

“The German Socialists of note,” says Emile de Laveleye, 
“have not drawn up the plan of a new society. They do 
not offer us, like More, Babeuf, Fourier, or Cabet, an ideal, 
a Utopia, a perfect city which would be paradise on earth. 
They are profoundly acquainted with political economy and 
the facts established by statistical science. They have 
studied history, law, ancient languages, foreign literatures ; 
they belong to the well-to-do class. They are men of learning 
by profession. They do not allow themselves to be carried 
away by the chimeras of others or even by such as their own 
imagination might beget. They content themselves with 
criticising the classical writings of the economists and placing 
in relief the evils of the existing social state. Their writings 
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have thus the same character as those of Proudhon, but 
though less brilliant and well written, they have more coher- 
ence and more solidity. To detect their errors demands 
sustained attention and a profound knowledge of economic 
principles.” With certain reservations to be made in the 
case of Lassalle, who, as I shall show you, was not merely a 
philosopher, and did not confine himself to negation, I sub- 
scribe to every word of this, and I quote the passage, because 
it distinguishes and characterises the German Socialists 
better than I could hope to do it myself. 

The history of German Socialism as a doctrine—(for I 
am not now speaking of the political agitation which is at 
present * so vigorously striving to realise that doctrine in 
practice, and the leaders of which still are Liebknecht and 
Bebel)—the history of German Socialistic doctrine is summed 
up in four names, Winkelblech (better known by his nom de 
plume of Marlo), Rodbertus, Ferdinand Lassalle and Karl 
Marx. The two last are, of course, far the most famous and 
important, but they owe so much to their predecessors that 
these also deserve some attention. 

Winkelblech, a professor at one of the German Universities, 
has in a long and unfinished book, called “ The Economic 
System of the World,” developed the idea of association. 
Association, according to him, is the highest type of productive 
organisation, because it unites the two essentials of a perfect 
system of production : (1) It “ exploits” nature, so to speak, 
most effectually ; and (2) it insures a fair share in the products 
of labour to those who have created them. We have already 
seen how the typical Communist sacrifices the first of these 
objects to the second. From that error Marlo is free. He has 
his eyes open also to that danger of over-population, which the 
Communists hardly seem to consider. No system of produc- 
tion, however excellent, he avers, not even his own favourite 
system, will be of the least use in ensuring the welfare of 
mankind if that danger is not provided against. And he 
seeks to provide against it, therefore, by artificial means, 
into which we need not here enter. They are not, as Laveleye 
justly remarks, to be compared in efficacy with the natural 
restraints imposed by independence and education. These 
doctrines, together with that denunciation of the miseries of 
our present state, that constant lament that all our material 
progress has done so little to ameliorate the lot of mankind, 
which is the refrain of all Socialist writers, are the chief 
contributions of Marlo to the Socialist gospel. Rodbertus, 
the second of the four writers of whom I spoke, a Prussian 

* 1882. 
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landowner who, during the Revolution of 1848, was for a 
short time Minister of Agriculture, has contributed to the 
gospel of Socialism something far more important, its funda- 
mental principle, the first article of its creed. That article, 
constantly reiterated by Lassalle, developed with extreme 
elaboration and the greatest logical subtlety by Marx, is 
simply this : Labour is the only source and the only measure of 
value. Don’t go off on a wrong tack and say “Oh! But air 
and light have value, and there is no labour at the bottom of 
them.” The Socialists, when they repeat this formula, are 
speaking only of exchange-value, and it is certainly true that 
nothing can have exchange-value which it does not cost some 
trouble to procure. But the formula of which I am speaking 
goes further than this. It says not only that there is no 
value without labour, but that in every product there is just 
so much value as there is labour. The measure of the value 
of every article is the average amount of labour requisite to 
produce it. The value of every article is reducible to the num- 
ber of hours of labour needed to make it what it is. This 
theory, originated by Adam Smith and further developed by 
Ricardo, is stated in the most absolute way and carried to its 
extremest consequences by Rodbertus. Rodbertus even goes 
so far as to propose that tokens representing so many hours of 
labour should take the place of money as the measure of 
value and the medium of exchange. The plan would work 
thus: Every workman would deliver his finished product 
at some warehouse destined for that particular kind of goods 
and receive in return a ticket specifying the number of hours 
requisite for a workman of average skill and average advan- 
tages to produce that article. With this ticket he could buy 
any other goods he wanted, the price of which would likewise 
be fixed according to the number of hours requisite to produce 
them. Whatever we may think of the practical utility of this 
plan, there is no denying that it illustrates in the plainest 
way the Socialist doctrine of the nature of value. 
Labour, says Mill, and in fact every economist, is an element 
in value. The Socialist doctrinaire goes further. Labour, 
he says, is the only element in it. And that being so the 
labourer is entitled to the full value of the product. Every 
capitalist, when he gives the labourer, as every capitalist 
must do, something less for his work of production than the 
thing produced is worth, is committing a fraud. We shall 
come to this doctrine presently in its place in the whole body 
of Socialistic teaching. The first man who formulated it in 
its extreme form is Rodbertus. 
I pass on to Lassalle and Marx, and here, instead of giving 
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you a separate account of the writings of each, I will sum up 
the results of their respective writings as a whole, leaving it 
to others to determine the much-disputed questions, questions 
which are of personal interest merely, so to what part of the 
Socialist creed is the peculiar property of each one of them, 
how far they are indebted to one another, and how far to 
other thinkers. German Socialism is a coherent system 
which it is worth everybody’s while to understand, but the 
inquiry into the authorship of each particular part of it is the 
business of minute historical criticism which we are not called 
upon to undertake here. But before I proceed to blend the 
work of the two men and of their predecessors, I must give 
a brief account of their respective personalities, not merely 
because it is interesting, but because it is relevant. It is of 
no value for us to apportion accurately the praise due to each 
of them for his particular contribution to a common doctrine. 
It is of value for us, not only from a historical but even from 
an economic point of view to know something of the characters 
ofthe men. For the theories of moral science—and economics 
are in some sense at least moral science—are not like the facts 
of physical science, something wholly independent of the 
personality of the man who propounds them. The character 
of the man enters into his teaching, and we understand the 
latter better for knowing something of the former. What, 
then, are the points of resemblance and what the differences 
between the two? They resemble one another in the first 
instance in being both Jews. That may not be a fact of 
importance, but it is a historical curiosity. Among all the 
strange contradictions, which the history of that unique race 
presents, there is none more striking than the fact that it 
should have produced the two great Socialists of modern 
times. The Jews as a race are the priests of individualism. 
The existing industrial system, the system of capitalistic 
production, against which Marx and Lassalle are perpetually 
inveighing, is a system invented and upheld in the interests 
of money. According to them usury is its essence. Usury 
is a word to which custom has attached a very limited meaning, 
but in substance, so say the Socialists, every capitalist is a 
usurer. And it is quite true that the arguments now often 
directed against capital are simply the old arguments against 
usury in a new dress. The evil of usury, Aristotle thought, 
was that through it wealth was increased without exertion. 
The evil of the present system, say the Socialists, is that it 
leads to ever greater and greater accumulations of capital 
without exertion of the capitalist, and to an ever more and 
more unequal distribution of goods. But the Jews are the 
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great accumulators. In the struggle of unlimited competition, 
in which the race is to the swift and the victory to the strong, 
the Jews, who as a race are endowed with economic qualities 
above their fellows, have as a race been singularly successful. 
But the system in which as a race they feel so much at home 
has never found two such bitter and dangerous assailants 
as these two men who, for their intellectual pre-eminence, 
may well be the pride even of their race. 

To pass on to less fanciful considerations: Lassalle and 
Marx are both men of the highest education, the widest 
learning and of the most unbounded intellectual pride. 
Every “ word I write,” says Lassalle in his most famous 
treatise, “‘ I write armed with all the culture of my century.” 
And Marx, without expressing it in quite so naive a fashion, 
is endowed with a no less illimitable self-confidence. Each is 
equally convinced that he has probed philosophy to the bottom 
and has the secret of all human history in his pocket. Lassalle 
probably thought Marx rather a pedant, and Marx certainly 
thought Lassalle very much an impostor, but Lassalle thought 
Lassalle and Marx thinks Marx the incarnation of all human 
wisdom. And without going quite that length, I think every 
impartial student will be forced to admit of both of them, 
however unwilling each may be to admit it of the other, that 
they are men of immense power. About their personal 
influence there can be no dispute. Lassalle dazzled, and Marx 
overawed almost everybody who came in contact with him. 
Lassalle is the founder of the German Socialist Party and Marx 
was the founder of the International. As writers, I do not 
know which is the more impressive. There is indeed a certain 
deceptive showiness about them both. The ponderous arro- 
gance of the one is in this respect quite a match for the dashing 
assumption of the other. But when every deduction has been 
made for their various methods of imposition, Lassalle remains 
one of the most brilliant, copious, flexible, eloquent of ex- 
ponents; Marx one of the most weighty, logical and learned 
of reasoners that German or any literature can boast. If 
Lassalle is unrivalled for the ease with which he wields his 
erudition, Marx is a very prodigy in his power of amassing it. 
Lassalle’s pamphlets are triumphs of advocacy and wonders 
of historical generalisation. Marx’s great book Das Kapital 
is at once a monument of reasoning and a storehouse of facts. 
But I am already beginning to distinguish them. Before I 
do so let me mention one other point, and it is perhaps the 
chief point that they have incommon. [I have said that they 
were both men of learning and both philosophers ; more than 
that, they are both philosophers of one and the same school, 
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they are both saturated with the teaching of Hegel, full to 
the brim and running over with the doctrine of historical 
evolution. They both constantly and consistently represent 
Socialism as the natural and necessary outcome, the latest 
stage, of the development of human society. In their own 
eyes they are the heralds of a new social system, not in any 
sense the makers of it. All that the most active propagandist 
can do, says Lassalle, is to play the midwife’s part, to bring 
to the birth that new order of things with which the womb of 
society is already pregnant. And Marx would certainly 
endorse the idea, though, as is his wont, he would express it 
in a formula and not by an image. If they differed, their 
chief difference, and it is one of temperament, not of principle, 
was in Lassalle’s greater readiness to undertake this midwife’s 
business. It is common to speak of Lassalle as a Socialist 
agitator, of Marx as a Socialist philosopher. That is carrying 
things a little too far. What was the International, I should 
like to know, if it was not agitation? What is Lassalle’s 
famous book, The System of Acquired Rights, if it is not 
philosophy ? But the distinction is there, though we ought 
not to exaggerate it. Lassalle was by preference a man of 
action ; Marx is by preference a man of the study. Lassalle 
spent the best part of his life in drawing-rooms, on platforms, 
before courts of justice. Marx has spent the best part of his 
in the British Museum. And the true character of each of 
the two men is perhaps most apparent when he is for the 
nonce out of his proper sphere. Marx has great practical 
abilities, and yet as a man of action he has always shown 
himself too theoretic. Lassalle, on the other hand, despite 
all his learning and philosophy, is spoiled as a theorist by a 
certain excessive restlessness and audacity ; in fact, by the 
superabundance of these qualities which fitted him to be a 
leader of men in battle rather than their teacher in books. 
So much for the men in comparison and contrast with 
one another. Let us for a few moments regard each 
separately. Lassalle, as I have said, was pre-eminently a 
man of action, and what an active life he had! An active 
life, and yet in many respects a wasted one. In all modern 
history 1 know no career more romantic, or in some respects 
more disappointing. No wonder that the novelists have 
got hold of it and that already two eminent writers, one in 
Germany and one in England, have made a stage-hero of 
him. And yet there was much more in Lassalle than a 
stage-hero. He deserves his fate indeed—we can hardly 
pity him—for I fear there is no resisting the conclusion 
that he did pose as a stage-hero, that with all his real greatness 
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as a teacher, with all his ardent patriotism—all his genuine 
sympathy for the labouring classes—he was possessed with 
an incorrigible love of self-display, which squandered his 
energy and vitiated his whole work. And so he has become 
the hero of melodrama. But—truly regarded—his life is 
not a melodrama; it is a real tragedy. And it is tragic— 
just because there are so many elements of affected heroism 
and false pathos in it, so much that is stagey and ostentatious 
when all might have been solid and great. When we pass in 
review his various activity, his brilliant achievement as a 
scholar and a jurist, his almost incredible success as an 
advocate both in his own cause and that of others, his 
meteoric passage through society as a man of fashion, his 
incisiveness and prescience as a political pamphleteer, above 
all his creative impulse and enduring influence as a thinker 
and an agitator, an orator and a writer in the sphere of 
social reform, one cannot help lamenting that the gifts which 
made him eminent in so many useful and some useless under- 
takings should not have been concentrated to make him 
supreme in anyone. For that he really was a man of excelling 
genius is evidenced not only by his writings or by the lasting 
effect which he has produced, but by the personal testimony 
of some of his most eminent contemporaries, the greatest 
philosopher, the greatest poet, and the greatest statesman 
of his age and country. When he was fresh from a University 
career of great distinction, he attracted the notice of Alexander 
v. Humboldt, who spoke of him as a “ boy-wonder” and 
remained his firm friend through life, procuring him in 1857 
permission to return to Berlin after a banishment of nine 
years which his outspoken Radicalism had brought upon 
him. Heine, whose acquaintance he made in Paris, was 
much attracted to him, though he recognised his faults. 
“T can’t help liking you,” Heine said to him, “I wish I 
could.”” Heine has described him in a letter to a friend as 
a “young man of the most remarkable gifts. To the most 
vast knowledge and the quickest penetration I have ever 
met with he unites a force of will and a readiness in action 
which astonish me. He is a true child of the new age, who 
knows nothing of that abnegation and that modesty which 
we have been professing all our lives with more or less 
hypocrisy. He belongs to a generation which desires to 
enjoy and to rule.” And lastly, Prince Bismarck, who in 
the first year of his ministry saw a good deal of Lassalle and 
has remained to this day impregnated with some of his 
ideas, has left upon record in one of his most memorable 
speeches the indelible impression made upon him by Lassalle’s 
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originality and verve. Lassalle was a man, he said, whom he 
would have liked to have for a neighbour and to converse 
with constantly—a high tribute from a man who, in his whole 
life, before and after, has never as far as I know had the 
slightest respect in political matters for any opinion but 
his own. And yet with all his stupendous power, Lassalle, 
had it not been for the two last years of his life, would have 
achieved nothing but a series of ephemeral triumphs, would 
have exercised nothing but the most transitory influence 
upon the men of his time. And then, when he had at last, 
so to speak, got into harness, when he was at length engaged 
in doing some solid work, whether for good or evil, he flung 
his life away in the reckless pursuit of what may indeed have 
been a passionate love, but what is at least as likely to have 
been a worthless flirtation. 

Lassalle was born at Breslau on April 11, 1825, and was 
killed in a duel at Geneva on August 28, 1864. For nine 
years of his early life, from 1845-1854, he was notorious 
chiefly for his championship of the Countess Hatzfeldt, a 
woman much older than himself, to whom all his life he was 
deeply attached, and who rewarded him in a very substantial 
manner for the services that he rendered her. She had 
been grossly ill-used by her husband, and Lassalle was no 
doubt impelled to take up her cause in the first instance 
by a generous sympathy for her helplessness. He was then 
a lad of 20. He pleaded her cause in a number of suits in 
various courts of justice, and was finally successful, not 
only in procuring her divorce, but in rescuing her property. 
At the same time he had flung himself with his habitual 
courage and ardour into the revolutionary movement of 
1848 and contributed to the great Radical paper of the day, 
the New Rhenish Gazette, started by Karl Marx and supported 
by Freiligrath and Engels. His attacks were directed just 
as much against the constitutional Liberalism which he 
despised as against the Government which he hated. In 
the year 1849 he was for the first time put on his trial for 
sedition, and though his marvellous courage and eloquence 
obtained his acquittal by the jury, he was clapped into 
prison for six months by the police authorities. One-tenth 
of the adventures he had already passed through would have 
been sufficient to make him a man of note, but he was im- 
patient of being regarded merely as a brilliant and daring 
adventurer. When the revolution was dead and buried 
he devoted himself for some time to profound study, and 
produced, besides several works of minor import, two books, 
one on the philosophy of Heraclitus, and one on the “‘ System 
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of Acquired Rights,” which earned him a well-deserved 
reputation as a scholar and a jurist in the world of 
learning. 

On his return to Berlin, he became a prominent figure 
in society. A handsome person, good manners, wit, vivacity, 
great knowledge of books and great experience of the world 
were more than sufficient to make him a social lion, and his 
personal attractions were enhanced by the reputation, 
which he caressed and encouraged, of the dangerous character 
of his political opinions. His vanity was flattered by his 
being thought at once an exquisite and a conspirator, a 
philosopher and a revolutionary. Two pamphlets, published 
in 1857, one, entitled The War in Italy and the Mission of 
Prussia, in which he broached the idea, since realized, 
of the Union of Germany under Prussia, and another, called 
Might and Right, and published in 1862, in which he 
renewed his crusade against the middle-class Liberalism 
which was then engaged in a life and death struggle with 
the Government, served to keep up his fame as a politician. 
There had been latent Socialism in all his political and even 
his philosophical writing, but it was not till the end of 1862 
that he began to develop his Socialism as a complete and 
coherent theory. Then followed in rapid succession his 
Labourer’s Programme, his Open Leiter to the Workmen’s 
Congress, his speeches in his own defence on a charge of 
high treason, subsequently published as pamphlets under 
the title of Science and the Labourers, and his famous criticism 
of the prevalent political economy of the individualist school, 
in reply to its great advocate, the philanthropist and reformer, 
Schulze Delitzsch, which is known as Capital and Labour. 
In 1863 he had founded the General Association of German 
Labourers, the germ of the present Social Democratic party 
of Germany, which is now represented by twelve members 
in the Reichstag and at the late elections polled nearly a 
million votes. To the development of this organisation he 
devoted himself with restless energy during the last years 
of his life, but the slow progress of the movement inflicted 
a deep wound upon his vanity. The party, which now 
embraces the majority of the workmen in the great towns, 
counted at the time of Lassalle’s death only four thousand 
members. With his passionate love of personal triumphs, 
and his ceaseless desire to cut a great figure in the world, 
this want of immediate success deeply mortified him, and 
he even talked of giving up the movement. It may have 
been this disappointment which led him to throw himself 
with renewed zest into his love affair with Helene v. Racowtiza, 
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to pursue this lady, whose high-born relations detested the 
notion of her marriage with a man of no family, of question- 
able morality and unquestionable Radicalism, to rush from 
one end of Europe to the other, to move heaven and earth 
to obtain the consent of her parents to their union, and 
finally, when his advances were contemptuously rebuffed 
and the young lady married away out of his reach, to fight 
a duel with her husband. There is something at once tragic 
and ridiculous in this contrast between the lofty and, I 
believe, sincere ambition to reform the world and inaugurate 
a new epoch in history and the selfish passion and worse 
still the exorbitant vanity, to which Lassalle sacrificed his 
life. But the sequel is something still more bizarre. If 
the working-class of Germany had given inadequate support 
to Lassalle’s projects during his lifetime, they were pro- 
foundly affected by his death. Lassalle became the subject 
of a sort of apotheosis. His old friend, the Countess Hatz- 
feldt, who brought his body from Geneva, seized the oppor- 
tunity to organise a series of Socialist demonstrations at 
every station at which the coffin rested on its journey down 
the Rhine. A grand funeral ceremony was celebrated at 
Mainz, and it was intended to repeat the performance in 
other great cities, but at Cologne the police took possession 
of the body in the name of Lassalle’s family, and saved from 
the dishonour of further mummeries, it was at last interred 
in the quiet Jewish cemetery at Breslau. But the popular 
ferment did not end with Lassalle’s burial. Among the 
constantly increasing number of his adherents services were 
held in honour of his memory, and the man, whose words 
have since his death exercised so deep an influence upon the 
working-classes of Germany, even became the subject of 
legends, which represented him as the saint and martyr of 
Socialism, who should come again to preside at the birth of 
a new and better order of society. Such delusions have 
died away, but there remains in wide circles a veneration 
for Lassalle which his character and conduct hardly deserve. 
Had he been the victim of the most ardent patriotism and 
not of a mere personal pique, their veneration would yet 
appear extragavant. As it is, there is nothing more grotesque 
and incongruous, than the worship of Lassalle, the man of 
fashion, the dandy, the hero of a sensational love story by 
the toiling millions, whose lot he so eloquently bewailed, 
but did so little to ameliorate. Never, surely, as far as I 
know, has truth been so hopelessly above the reach of 
fiction. 

Marx’s story is a very different one. He was born seven 
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ears before Lassalle, in 1818, at Tréves, and he lives on 

still unnoticed in London, in the very heart of that nation, 
with the history of which he is so profoundly acquainted, 
and which has shown so remarkable an indifference to his 
writings. His great book, Das Kapital, which has been 
translated into almost every European language, and is widely 
read even in Russia, has no English translation and few 
English readers. Marx, too, has played a stirring part in 
revolutionary politics. Banished from Germany at an early 
age, and expelled from Paris by the Government of Guizot, 
he returned to his native country to take his share in the 
great movement of 1848. But its failure sent him back to 
exile, and with the exception of the eight years, 1864 to 1872, 
during which he again emerged into publicity as the moving 
spirit of the International, he has lived a life of study and 
retirement. Unlike Lassalle, he seems neither to hope nor 
care for immediate success, though after a life of disappoint- 
ments he still retains his unshaken belief in the ultimate 
triumph of his doctrines. A less ardent spirit than Lassalle 
and a man of far less versatile genius, he is free from the 
faults and foibles which distracted Lassalle’s life and weakened 
his influence. There is a quiet dignity about him, an iron 
industry and an inflexible consistency which cannot but 
command respect even in those who detest his doctrines. 
He has never gone out of his way to gain anything for himself, 
not even fame; he has never made terms with the Govern- 
ment of his own country or sought to harass that of the 
country which gives him refuge. Social distinction and 
literary reputation are alike indifferent to him. He has 
sunk himself in his cause and the cause which he has advanced 
by his example and his writings. Marx will never be wor- 
shipped as a Deity. It is for time to show whether he will 
be looked back upon as a prophet. 

I could not refrain from dwelling on the character of these 
men. I must now try to give you in brief compass the prin- 
cipal points of their common doctrine. 

That doctrine rests in the first instance on a peculiar 
interpretation of history. In every epoch of human develop- 
ment, so runs this theory, there is one ruling factor in the 
economic world, which controls society throughout in the 
manner most conducive to the maintenance of its own 
dominion. In the Middle Ages this supremacy belonged to 
Land. For centuries nobody thought of any other foundation 
for political power or social status. Even those rebellions 
which, like the Peasants’ War, appeared to threaten the very 
basis of society, were not in reality attacks upon this funda- 
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mental principle. The peasants only sought to alter the 
relations existing between the various parties who had 
ownership of the soil, not to set up anything else side by side 
with ownership of the soil as the condition of civil privilege. 
But for some two centuries before the French Revolution the 
growth of large industries, the division of labour and the 
enhanced cheapness of production led to the development of a 
new factor in the economic world, which gradually in various 
ways brought the old sovereign, Land, into subjection to 
itself. This is Capital, by which in this context the Socialist 
means all movable or immovable personal property, all 
property in fact other than land which is instrumental in 
production or commerce—machines, warehouses, ships, 
money. This new power reaches its highest development 
with the great mechanical inventions, the importance of which 
has been already fully discussed. The gradual substitution 
of Capital for Land as the ruling principle in the economic 
world finds its expression in the French Revolution. That 
revolution, like all revolutions, does not create a new order of 
things ; it only reveals it. The new order of things is already 
there, the result of a silent growth. All that the revolution 
does is to proclaim in laws that system which already exists 
in fact, to remove all barriers to its full and free developments, 
all customary observances which conceal its existence, to 
sweep away shams, as Carlyle would say. It is thus that the 
French Revolution abolishes all those legal privileges of the 
land-owning class which in practice were already being 
rapidly undermined by the growth of Capital. The system 
which succeeded the French Revolution throughout Europe 
is one which under a delusive appearance of freedom has given 
all power into the hands of the new ruler, Capital. It has 
made the King who already existed de facto King de jure also. 
In the political field the supremacy of Capital has been 
ensuréd by a variety of constitutions which all in various ways 
give the lion’s share of representation in the Parliament of 
the world to the middle classes. In the economic sphere this 
supremacy is still more effectively secured by the principle of 
laissez faire, that boasted freedom of contract, which hands 
over the economically weak, the moneyless classes, bound 
hand and foot to the economically strong, the capitalists. 
But just as under the old system there grew up beneath the 
legal supremacy of land a new force which gradually under- 
mined and finally overthrew that supremacy, so even now 
there is growing up under the legal supremacy of Capital a 
new power by which it in its turn is being undermined and will 
ultimately be supplanted. That new power is Labour, Labour 
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which under the old medieval system was not entirely dis- 
sociated from the ruling power of land, but which is dis- 
sociated from and hostile to the present ruling power of 
Capital. The new revolution will be accomplished when 
Labour and Capital are united, or what comes to the same 
thing, when Capital is made the servant of Labour, instead 
of Labour being, as it now is, the servant of Capital. That 
revolution, says the Socialist, is one which is already silently 
in progress. He does not ask us to create it; to create 
revolutions is, indeed, impossible. What he asks of us is 
that we should help it on, should, to use Matthew Arnold’s 
words, ‘‘ Go along with the essential movement of the world,” 
should recognise and rejoice in the new economic and social 
and political order. The change which is coming over the 
existing system has already made itself felt to some extent in 
legislation. It has made itself felt in the factory laws and 
in free education, which are recognitions of the rights of 
Labour. But hitherto all such concessions have been made 
grudgingly. They have been apologised for as necessary, but, 
in themselves undesirable infringements of the dominant 
principles of economics, the middle-class or bourgeois principles 
which have been invented by Capitalists to justify the 
Capitalistic system and to maintain it. The fundamental 
doctrine of the dominant school—and on reflection I think 
the Socialists are justified in calling it dominant, it is dominant 
in Parliament, in the Press, in nine-tenths of our laws and 
institutions, though the current of theoretical opinion is 
setting against it—the doctrine of this dominant bourgeois or 
middle-class economy is that the whole business of the State 
is to protect the personal freedom and the property of the 
individual. But the new doctrine, which will be realised in 
the Socialistic state of the future, gives a wider scope to the 
influence of the State. It is to help the individual to his 
highest development, to a degree of culture and power and 
freedom which by himself he could never attain. In this 
state we shall all have true liberty, not the delusive liberty 
which now exists and which is merely the liberty of the 
powerful to make what terms they please with the powerless. 
The motto of this state of the future is the highest develop- 
ment of each by the combined effort of all: that is to be the 
object of the State in the new system which is before us, the 
nobler system in which each will work for the community 
and for himself in the community, not for himself in opposition 
to and at the expense of his fellows. The present com- 
petitive system necessarily makes men selfish, at least it 
makes those men selfish, who are the representatives and 
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heads of the system, the capitalists. They are engaged in a 
selfish struggle with one another, united in a selfish oppression 
of those who work for them. It is not the fault of the 
capitalists—it is the fault of the system. ‘‘ I do not represent 
the capitalist and the landowner,” says Marx, “in a rosy 
light. But I am only dealing with persons, in so far as they 
represent economic categories, special class relations and 
class interests. My point of view, which regards the economic 
growth of society as a piece of natural history, absolutely 
prohibits me, beyond all other men, from making the indi- 
vidual responsible for conditions, of which he is socially 
speaking the creature, however much he may individually 
rebel against them.” It is true that neither Marx nor 
Lassalle have in practice always adhered to this excellent 
principle. Their attack upon Capital frequently degenerates 
into abuse of the capitalist, but when this misfortune befalls 
them, they are untrue to their own fundamental doctrine, 
which absolutely forbids that the creature of the system should 
be blamed for the circumstances that have made him what 
he is. Lassalle says this with emphasis in his ‘‘ Labourer’s 
Programme.” The Capitalist, according to him, is in a 
worse position morally than the workman. The workman 
may be selfish, but if so it is his own fault ; he is selfish as an 
individual. The capitalists are and must be selfish as a class ; 
they cannot help it. “It is the opposition of the personal 
interest of the higher classes,” he says “to the development 
of civilisation in the people which creates the necessary 
immorality of the upper classes. They are living in an 
enemy’s country and this enemy is the moral community 
of the people among whom they live and to live for whom is 
the essence of true morality in the individual.” Living 
under these conditions they must be consciously selfish, or if 
they are not, this can only be because their perceptions are so 
blunted by class prejudice that they no longer perceive how 
morally unjustifiable is the position to which they are chained 
by the existing system. It is the misfortune, not the fault 
of the strong in.a society organised upon the principle of 
individualism that they oppress the weak. It is the fortune 
not the merit of the labouring class, that they are as a class 
less selfish than those above them, that in striving to realise 
the object of their class, the freedom of labour, they are 
working out the highest good of the whole human race. 
“The high historical honour of this destiny,” he says in the 
eloquent peroration of the “‘ Labourer’s Programme,” “ ought 
to fill all your mind. The vices of the oppressed befit you 
no longer, nor the idle dissipation of the thoughtless, nor 
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even the harmless frivolity of the unimportant. You are 
the rock on which the Church of the Future must be built.” 

This, then, is the Socialistic theory of history. It consists 
of three epochs: First epoch, the Past-Ruling Power; Land- 
Ruling Principle; Privilege. Second epoch, the Present- 
Ruling Power; Capital, Ruling Principle; Individualism, a 
delusive freedom which is freedom only for the few. Third 
epoch, the Future-Ruling Power; Labour, Ruling Principle ; 
Socialism, a real freedom, which is freedom for all. But the 
Present is even at this moment slipping away from under our 
feet. The Future is upon us, though we hardly as yet feel 
the touch of its unseen hand. That Future to which we are 
unconsciously drifting the Socialists profess to reveal to us. 

What is the nature of the process by which Capital now 
accomplishes the subjection of Labour and what are the 
means by which the Emancipation of Labour is to be brought 
about ? That Capital does at present oppress Labour appears 
to the Socialist to be a necessary conclusion from that 
famous doctrine which I have already mentioned, the doctrine 
that all value is the creation of labour. This is Marx’s 
great promise and Laveleye says, though here I cannot 
agree with him, that this premise once admitted all his 
conclusions follow with inexorable logic. But that great 
primary doctrine finds able support in a second axiom of 
the Socialists, which is as indissolubly connected with the 
name of Lassalle as the former with that of Marx, although, 
like its companion, it is in reality common to them both. 
This second axiom is what Lassalle calls the iron or adamantine 
law of wages. This high-sounding principle (it is highly 
characteristic of Lassalle to use striking phrases, while Marx 
confines himself to dry exposition), this principle is nothing 
either very startling or very novel. It is simply this: The 
average rate of wages is of necessity always just so much as 
is necessary, taking account of the existing habits of society, 
to keep the labourer alive and to allow him to propagate 
his race. Wages can never permanently rise much above 
or fall much below this average level. If they rise above it, 
marriages increase, the population multiplies, the supply 
of labour is augmented and its value thereby diminishes 
till wages once more reach their normal level or fall below 
it. When, on the other hand, wages sink below this level, 
disease and death step in and thin the ranks of the labourers. 
The supply of labour is reduced, its value thereby increased, 
and wages rise again to the normal level or above it, only 
to be ruthlessly cut down again in the latter case by the 
operation of the influence already described. “‘ This,” says 
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Lassalle, ‘‘is the iron and cruel law” which now keeps, 
and under a capitalistic system of production always must 
keep, the mere wage-earner, the man with no property but 
the skill of his hands, on the lowest level of human existence. 
Now this doctrine, just like its companion, the theory of 
value, is directly borrowed by Marx and Lassalle from the 
early economists, especially Ricardo. Ricardo, following 
Adam Smith, taught that the value of commodities, except 
in cases where the supply of them cannot be increased (an 
exception which, by the by, the modern Socialists omit to 
notice), is determined by the amount of labour respectively 
necessary to their production. According to Ricardo again, 
the price of labour, like the price of all other things which 
are bought and sold and which may be increased or diminished 
in quantity, is regulated by the cost of production. “‘ The 
natural price of labour,” he says, at the beginning of his 
third chapter, “is that price which is necessary to enable 
the labourers, one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate 
their race, without either increase or diminution.’ There 
you have, without the smallest fuss, Lassalle’s iron law stated 
in a form as dogmatic and absolute as that chosen by Lassalle 
himself. No wonder that the Socialists express their gratitude 
to Ricardo for having formulated so precisely the necessary 
effects of the individualistic system of unlimited competition. 
It is from the armoury of the individualist economists them- 
selves that they draw the weapons wherewith to assail 
individualism. ‘‘ On your own showing,” they cry, “ what 
has Labour contributed to the value of all the riches of the 
world ? Everything. And what has Labour got in return ? 
The bare means of subsistence.” The boundless and ever- 
increasing wealth which we see all around us is the creation 
of Labour, but Labour itself is for ever confined to the merest 
pittance, to a constantly decreasing proportion of all the 
goods which it begets. Marx describes the process by which 
the capitalist absorbs all the results of Labour except just 
so much as is necessary to the existence of the Labourer, in 
terms of time. A certain portion of every day’s work, say, 
six hours, is requisite to produce so much as would buy the 
Labourer the necessaries of life, For this portion of the 
day he is paid in wages, but wages which, inasmuch as they 
are fixed at the sum that is necessary to enable the labourer 
to subsist, remunerate the labourer for these six hours only 
and no more. During these six hours he has produced as 
much as his wages are worth, the value of his wages; during 
all the rest of the day he is producing what Marx calls surplus 
value—the difference between his wages and the total value 
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of his labour—all of which goes straight into the Capitalist’s 
pocket. The labourer is now doing work for which he is 
not paid, but the results of which the capitalist simply 
appropriates without rewarding him. It is for this reason 
that the capitalist is so anxious to prolong the hours of labour. 
Every minute that the labourer works after a certain time, 
after that portion of the day, in which he produces as much 
as is necessary for his own subsistence, is pure gain to the 
capitalist for which he has not to pay a penny. “If you 
would allow men to work ten minutes a day overtime,” said 
an ingenuous capitalist to a factory inspector, “‘ you would 
put £1,000 a year into my pocket.’ The story is a favourite 
one with Socialist writers. 

Now what is the truth about this theory of value and of 
wages ? I do not intend to criticise to-day the Socialist 
position in those matters, but only to state it. But even 
in order to elucidate their position, it is necessary that we 
should look sharply after their axioms, to see what they mean, 
what they assert, and how much they can justly assert. 
Now, when you look closely at these doctrines about value 
and wages, you will see that despite their apparent con- 
clusiveness, their seeming logical invincibility, they are not 
really so universally true as they pretend to be. I have 
said that it was the fault of the individualist school to be 
too abstract. They have been well punished by the use 
which their adversaries have made of their abstractions. 
Let me say once more I cast no blame whatever on the fathers 
of our political economy. All that Ricardo says about wages 
is strictly and rigidly true of the world which he saw 
immediately around him, of the world of wholesale production 
under unlimited competition. The blame attaches to those 
who have applied this doctrine in season and out of season 
to circumstances wholly different from those which originally 
suggested it. Ricardo, if you read him carefully, is always 
guarding himself from that too sweeping generalisation, 
with which his admiring followers have discredited him. 
For the truth is that the rate of wages is not determined at 
all times and in all places where capitalistic production 
exists, by the iron law. Parchment law, the statutes of 
kingdoms, to say nothing of the custom of particular 
localities, have fixed the rate of wages for centuries in the past. 
The combination of the labourers in the Trades Unions 
operates to counteract the natural effects of competition 
in the present. It is only to the helpless and unorganised 
labourers, protected by no law or custom, that the Lassallian 
principle applies in all its rigour. When united the workmen 
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can and do keep the rate of wages above the mere subsistence- 
level at the expense of profits. The tendency of population, 
moreover, to increase with every rise of wages until the 
old relations of supply to demand is re-established and wages 
sink again to the normal level—this tendency is no inexorable 
physical law like that of gravitation, but a human inclination, 
which human will and human foresight can control. It is 
Lassalle’s exaggeration when he speaks of this tendency as 
a law of nature from which there is no escaping as long as 
the present system exists. It is but one more instance of 
the misleading, the absolutely ruinous and fatal effects of 
the use of such words as law in crucial definitions, without 
the most rigorous distinction of their various meanings. 
But here, as elsewhere, Lassalle is only following the 
individualists. You can hardly take up a paper representing 
the vulgar ideas of political economy without seeing that 
the common tendencies or even the newly-acquired habits 
of particular classes of men under particular circumstances 
are spoken of as if they were inevitable, universal, eternal 
laws of nature, like the axioms of mathematics or the 
principia of physical science. Is it as true, for instance, 
to say “ every man pursues his own interest ”’ as to say “‘ two 
and two make four”? Here is all the difference between 
a general tendency and an invariable law. Why, every 
day and every hour men act directly and consciously in 
defiance of their interest, not only from higher, but from lower 
motives, but no two and two that came together since the 
beginning of the world have ever made anything else than 
four. And yet in economics people talk of the law of self- 
interest as if it had the same invariable truth as an axiom 
of mathematics. It is this fatal error, not attributable to 
any of the great economists except when, like Lassalle, 
they are not engaged in science but in agitation, but fatally 
common among the babblers on political economy, which 
has brought the whole science into undeserved disrepute. 
The iron law of wages we have seen is supplementary in 
the Socialist argument to the theory of value. Upon that 
theory Marx bases his denunciation of the iniquity of 
capitalistic production. I am not now concerned to combat 
that theory, but to elucidate it. If we can see it in all its 
bearings and with all its limitations, it, too, like the “ iron 
law,” will lose some of its terrors. In the first place, then, 
let us remember that, as Ricardo has pointed out, and as 
Marx himself would admit, the labour that gives value to 
any particular product is not by any means merely the 
labour of the present workman, but the past labour, which 
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is, to use a Marxian expression, congealed in the instruments 
of production. The man who drives a steam-engine con- 
tributes but a very small share to that total sum of labour 
which constitutes the value of the engine’s motive power. 
With every succeeding year, with every improvement of 
and addition to the stock of instruments of production, 
fixed capital becomes of more and more importance in pro- 
portion to circulating, the contribution of present labour to 
the value of the things produced becomes less in proportion 
to that of past labour. Now, of that surplus value, of which, 
according to Marx, the capitalist defrauds the labourer, a 
good deal must always be regarded as deferred payment 
of the past labour congealed in the capitalist’s stock. It is 
true that this deferred payment is not made to the labourer 
of the past, whose skill and industry has given that stock 
its value. It is out of the profits of former production, the 
exploitation as the Socialists put it, of former labourers that 
the capitalist has acquired the instruments of his present 
production. But that fact, though it may indicate a hardship 
inflicted upon the labourer of the past, can give no claim to 
the labourer of to-day. There is nothing that makes the 
Socialists more angry than the common assertion that 
capital is the result of abstinence. ‘‘ Abstinence,” they 
shriek in chorus, “whose abstinence? The compulsory 
abstinence of the labourers of the past from the better part 
of the value of their labour, the (in a different sense) com- 
pulsory abstinence of the capitalist of the past from some 
of these huge profits, the spoil of his workmen, which he 
was simply unable to consume.” There is a great deal of 
truth and a great deal of force in these tirades, but they do 
not amount, as they are intended to, to a justification of 
gratuitous credit, to the position that just so much and 
no more should be deducted from the total product of any 
industrial enterprise on behalf of the instruments of pro- 
duction as would be sufficient to keep these instruments in 
repair or replace them when worn out. The instruments of 
production, says Marx, add no jot or tittle to value. If by 
means of the most perfect machine you can now produce in 
an hour 100 articles of the same kind of which formerly you 
could only by hand produce one in the same time, the only 
effect of this is that each article of that kind will, in exchange, 
be but one-hundredth as valuable as it formerly was. The 
100 articles of the machine are no more valuable than the 
one article of the handworker, for in both cases there is, in 
the work of production, just the same amount of the only 
value-giving element, and that is human labour, of which 
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there is just one hour in either case. There is no increase 
in value. Very true, but there is an increase in wealth. 
There are now 100 articles where there was only 1, and in 
that general increase of wealth there is no unfairness in 
allotting a share to the owner of the machine, to which the 
whole increase is due. 

And if the relentlessly abstract form in which Marx 
states the theory of value is unjust to fixed capital, it no less 
obscures the claim of that highest kind of labour, the directing 
and organising power, which becomes more and more 
important, the larger the scale and the more complex the 
method of production. I don’t think I need dwell on this 
point. It is perfectly plain that though all value may be 
the creation of labour, it is not all labour that creates value. 
Labour may be, and often is, wasted and worse than wasted, 
in producing things which nobody wants, or things of a kind 
of which we already have too much. It is the directing mind, 
which arranges labour of various kinds so as to produce 
harmonious results and guides labour into those channels 
in which it can alone create value by producing things which 
satisfy existing wants—it is this directing mind which, 
though itself it creates no value, is yet the condition of value 
being created, which will always justly claim a pre-eminent 
share in the remuneration of labour. 

But, says Lassalle, and here we have a formidable 
argument, this directing power which now resides in the 
capitalist is under the present system not only scandalously 
overpaid, but does its work excessively badly. We produce 
not on any system, but blindly, wildly, not with a view 
to supply the wants of mankind, but merely to undersell a 
rival capitalist. The necessary results of our system are 
over-production, crisis, depression of trade, fall of wages, 
misery and want. Insecurity variegated by starvation— 
that is the lot of the majority of mankind under this system. 
It is absurd under these circumstances to exhort men to 
rely upon their own efforts for the improvement of their 
position, to refer them for the remedy of these evils to self- 
help. Self-dependence is a fine phrase to preach, but as things 
stand it is just the one virtue which it is impossible to 
practice. Most men depend, not only for success, but for 
very existence, not upon themselves, but upon all their 
neighbours, on the accidents of commerce, on conjecture, 
on chance. A fit of reckless gambling on the American 
Stock Exchange may result in throwing thousands of men 
out of work all over Europe. It is absurd to talk of such 
a system as individualism. It is simply a wild chaotic 
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socialism governed by a blind Fate. All that my schemes 
amount to, Lassalle says in effect, is to substitute an orderly, 
healthy Socialism for this diseased anarchic Socialism. 

By what means is this orderly Socialism to be established ? 
Lassalle is far more prolific in the suggestion of such schemes 
than Marx ; I can only just enumerate the principal of them. 
In the first place he throws overboard altogether the favourite 
proposals of Liberals such as Schulze-Delitzsch, of the Self- 
help party, who looked for an amelioration of the condition 
of the workmen to Credit Banks and societies for Co-operative 
Consumption. With regard to the latter, Lassalle makes 
use of an argument to which I would particularly call your 
attention—we shall need to consider it some other time— 
namely, that if they cheapen the chief articles of consumption 
over a limited area, they will do good only to an inconsiderable 
number of people, but, if they cheapen them generally, that 
reduction in the cost of living will, by the operation of the 
iron law, be simply followed by a fall in the rate of wages. 
As for the Credit Banks of Schulze-Delitzsch, co-operative 
loan societies, which by pledging the credit of all their 
members for every loan advanced to any one of them, aid 
small traders and artisans to obtain advances at reasonable 
rates, Lassalle condemns them as a retrograde attempt to 
prop up that decaying system of small industry, which will 
and ought to give way to production on a large scale. 
Wholesale production, the bigger the better, is the great 
Economic achievement of the past age from which we must 
not go back. What we have to do is to remedy its evils. 
And this can only be effected by co-operation, but whereas 
the small efforts of private co-operative societies are for the 
most part foredoomed to failure through the competition 
of the great capitalists, State advances, to start large 
co-operative asscoiations, both industrial and agricultural, 
are indispensable. But inasmuch as these societies would 
be exposed, though in a less degree, to the same danger of 
over-production that besets the capitalists, we need a 
central committee of production to collect statistics as to 
the wants of society and to regulate in a general way the 
quantity of the principal articles of consumption which 
is to be produced by each association. 

For the achievement of these ends, Lassalle looked to 
the increased political power of the working-men by means of 
universal suffrage. Universal suffrage was the first demand 
on the programme of the General Association of German 
Labourers which was founded by Lassalle in 1863. This 
society split up after Lassalle’s death into two branches, the 
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so-called male and female lines, the former under the leader- 
ship of one Schweitzer, the latter consisting of adherents of 
the Countess Hatzfeldt. This division had hardly been 
healed when a fresh rival association sprang up in 1869 under 
the leadership of Liebknecht and Bebel. This new society, 
which was merely a German branch of the International 
and was impregnated with the ideas of Karl Marx, differed 
rather in its political than in its social programme from the 
party of Lassalle. Lassalle had confined his schemes to his 
own country. Marx, who is above patriotism, was bent 
upon an alliance which was to include the labourers of the 
whole world. With more width of view than Lassalle, he 
perceived that a permanent improvement in the condition 
of the labourers of one country could only be sustained by 
a similar advance in the countries with which it principally 
traded. These two rival organisations were amalgamated 
in 1874 at the Congress of Gotha into one ‘“‘ Social Democratic 
Labourers’ Party” for all Germany. That party is still a 
living power in Germany and now represents more faithfully 
than any surviving organisation the original principles of 
the International, the International itself having broken 
up some years ago in consequence of the inability of Marx 
to control the ravings of some of his more advanced associates, 
especially the Russian revolutionist Bakunin, who, not con- 
tent with overthrowing capital, declaims against all society, 
all institutions, all law, all distinctions, including, as far 
as I can understand, that of sex. 

Bakunin and his followers talk, of course, sheer unmitigated 
nonsense, but the German Social Democratic party have 
a programme, which, though going far beyond anything sug- 
gested by the philosophers from whom they draw their 
inspiration, is still mitigated by some regard to reason and 
commonsense. Starting from the principle that ‘“‘ Labour 
is the source of all wealth and all civilisation,” it goes on to 
demand “the conversion of the instruments of labour into 
the common property of society” and professes to aim, 
“by all legal means,” at the “ destruction of the iron law 
of wages by the abolition of the system of wage-paid labour, 
and the removal of all political and social inequality.” It 
declares itself conscious of the international character of 
the labourers’ movement, though it confines itself for the 
present to agitation within the national sphere. As the 


immediate reforms requisite for the accomplishment of its , 


object it specifies a progressive income tax, an unlimited 
right of combination, a normal day of,;labour, the prohibition 
of child-labour and limitation of that of women, the sanitary 
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regulation of workmen’s dwellings, the inspection of factories, 
mines and workshops by officials chosen by the working- 
classes, an effective Employers’ Liability Bill. In a more 
distant future it looks forward to the gratuitous administra- 
tion of justice by judges elected by the people, free education 
in every grade and the introduction of universal suffrage, 
which already exists for the German Parliament, for all 
local and communal representative bodies. That goes as 
far as any sane labourers’ programme has gone yet, as distinct 
from the ravings of men like Bakunin, who will not submit 
to the slavery of putting their ideas into coherent shape. 


[The May number of The National Review will contain a 
further Lecture by Lord Milner.] 


FASCISM AND BOLSHEVISM—A COMPARISON 


RECENT indications which seem to suggest an understanding 
between Fascist Italy and Soviet Russia have once more 
supplied arguments to those who profess to believe that 
Fascism and Bolshevism are merely two aspects of the same 
movement, a view usually advanced by anti-Fascists who 
wish to secure support among anti-Bolsheviks. Let us then ¢ 
try to ascertain the resemblances, real or alleged, between 
the two conceptions—and their differences. 


1. Both Fascism and Bolshevism were born of the World 


, 


War, and even if their origins must be sought further back 
they both came to a head during the war or as a direct con- 
sequence of it. This is true in a sense, but the manner in 
which both were the outcome of the war was very different. 
Bolshevism found a fertile field in the war weariness of the 
Russian people, who were incapable of the effort demanded 
of them and had an inadequately developed sense of 
patriotism, as far as a large part of them were concerned. 
Although Lenin, Trotsky and Co., assisted by the Central 
Powers, proved in practice of assistance to the latter and 
helped to prolong the war, to the Russian masses their 
action appeared in the light of a move towards peace. 
Fascism, on the contrary, was a reaction against the 
effacement of Italy’s victory and the predominance of the 
seditious anti-patriotic parties who controlled the various 
weak post-war Cabinets and tried to instil into the masses 
hatred of those deemed responsible for Italy’s intervention. 
It was also an outburst of indignation at the manner in which 
the stronger Allied Powers ignored Italy’s war effort and her 
contribution to the common victory and discriminated 
against her in the distribution of the spoils of victory. 


2. Fascism and Bolshevism aimed at the reconstruction 
of the whole body politic and at the overthrow of institutions 
deemed incompatible with the new dispensation. Neverthe 
less, the character of the two reconstructions is widely 
different. Bolshevism is wiping out every trace of pre- 
Bolshevik Russia, together with the institutions founded on 
it and the individuals who supported it, whereas Fascism has 
maintained the Monarchy and, indeed, given it greater 
prestige than it enjoyed before, strengthened the administra- 
tion, and if it has transformed the Chamber of Deputies and 
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deprived it of the unconstitutionally privileged position 
which it had usurped, the Chamber has not been abolished. 
Property and capital have been maintained, with certain 
restrictions in the interests of the community as a whole, 
but without destroying the stimulus of competition which 
Bolshevism rejects entirely. 


3. One of the chief alleged analogies is that both move- 
ments owe their success largely to the ability and driving 
power of one man. But in the last resort the same may be 
said of all important political movements, which, unless they 
find expression in a human personality, have little chance of 
securing widespread support. 


4. Both movements were reactions against certain forms 
and institutions grafted on to the countries concerned from 
outside and both appear as reversions to indigenous traditions. 
This also is true, but while Bolshevism was an instinctive 
reaction of the less civilised masses of Russia against the 
veneer of Western habits and culture imposed on them by 
progressive rulers and a reversion to savage Asiatic traditions, 
Fascism was merely a reaction against the degeneration of 
Parliamentary democracy which had been imported from 
abroad and was unsuited to Italian conditions, and which is, 
indeed, beginning to prove out of harmony with present 
necessities and conditions in other countries besides Italy. 
In other respects Fascism attaches the greatest importance 
and value to traditional Italian civilization and stresses 
every aspect of Italian life which recalls the past glories of 
the nation. 


5. Fascism, like Bolshevism, is a one-party government 
and imposes limitations on the liberty of the citizen. But 
it should be remembered that, whereas in Italy Fascism is 
professed or supported by millions of individuals, including 
the immense majority of those who are in any way interested 
in politics and of those who are leading useful lives, in Russia 
the dominant Communist party comprises only a few hundred 
thousand members out of a population of 160,000,000, on 
whom it imposes its will by terrorism. In the matter of the 
limitation of certain liberties, the difference between Italy 
and Russia lies in the measure; in the one case only those 
few who actively plot against the regime are liable to punish- 
ment, and only some half a dozen men guilty of political 
murders have been executed in five years, whereas in Russia 
the victims of mass executions and massacres, almost always 
without trial, are counted by the hundreds of thousands, if 
not by millions. 
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6. Both Fascist Italy and Soviet Russia are to a greater 
or less degree dissatisfied with certain features of the Paris 
Peace Treaties. But Russia regards the whole political, 
economic and social system established in the non-Russia 
world to-day with abhorrence, and the Peace Conference did, 
in her eyes, no more than reinforce a system which she 
condemns in toto. Fascist Italy, on the other hand, accepts 
and defends the system of Western civilization as a whole, 
and if objection is taken to certain decisions of the peace 
settlement it is because those decisions are, in Italian opinion, 
both unjust in themselves and calculated to endanger the 
stability of world peace. 

But there are other and, perhaps, deeper differences 
between Fascism and Bolshevism than those enumerated 
above. Fascism is essentially a national movement based 
on the bedrock of sound patriotism. If it was a reaction to 
many of the tendencies predominating in Italy before and 
immediately after the war, it was opposed to none more 
vigorously than to the somewhat sentimental international 
and weak-kneed pacifism fashionable in mezzo-brow Demo- 
cratic circles. The war to some extent eliminated this attitude, 
post-war developments revived it, until Fascism arose to wipe 
it out altogether. Bolshevism from the first set its face 
against all forms of national sentiment and condemned 
patriotism as a sordid expression of “capitalism” and 
‘“‘Tmperialism.” This anti-patriotism is perhaps a survival 
of older Russian traditions, the country having long been 
ruled by aliens or at least subject to alien influences—the 
Scandinavian Variags in the earliest times, the Tartars, the 
Poles, the Baltic barons and other German elements, and in 
the early days of the Bolshevik régime, the Jews. The 
Bashkirs, an Asiatic Moslem people, played an important part 
in the Bolshevik revolution, as they had done in previous 
anarchical movements, such as the revolt of Pugatchev in 
Catherine II’s reign. Lenin himself was often dubbed the 
“new Pugatchev”’ by his admirers. Even to-day the head 
of the Soviet State is the Georgian Stalin, and there are 
innumerable aliens in all the ranks of the administration. 

The difference between the Fascist and the Bolshevik 
attitude towards patriotism is also reflected in the manner 
in which foreign countries are regarded under the two systems. 
Fascist orators and journalists often express contempt for 
degenerate Parliamentarism and Democratic ideals, but there 
is no attempt to graft Fascist institutions on to other countries. 
In a recent speech Sig. Mussolini claimed the Fascist spirit 
was universal, but he meant by this merely that it is the 
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expression of a tendency not limited to Italy. But neither 
he nor any of his followers have ever dreamed of trying to 
induce, say, M. Briand to set up a Fascist Grand Council in 
France, or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to introduce the cor- 
porative system into the T.U.C. Bolshevism is, on the 
contrary, by the very fact of its professedly universal appeal, 
essentially a propagandist creed. It encourages and sub- 
sidises the Communist movement in other countries and 
promotes sedition and revolution against every foreign 
Government. It acts in this manner no doubt partly, if not 
principally, from motives of self-preservation, for its leaders 
realise that a Communist society cannot long survive in a non- 
Communist world, and that without a world revolution 
Russian Bolshevism is bound to break down sooner or later 
for economic causes, if for no others. 

Another profound difference arises from the attitude of 
Fascism and Bolshevism towards the social question. When 
Fascism arose in Italy the then influential Socialist party 
regarded the Italian people as divided into two separate and 
inevitably hostile classes—the capitalists and the workers, 
the exploiters and the exploited—a creed which they had 
learned, as the Bolsheviks were to learn it, from the German 
Socialists, Marx and Engels. The other political parties who 
were not Socialist took this division for granted, even if they 
deplored its more violent manifestations. The leaders of the 
Italian Socialists and Communists attempted to establish an 
alliance between the proletariat of Italy and that of other 
countries against the bourgeois classes of Italy and other 
countries. Even during the World War they continued to 
maintain a good understanding with the Socialists and 
Communists of the Central Powers, to the great advantage 
of the Governments and General Staffs of the latter. 

Fascism reacted vigorously against this attitude, main- 
taining that there are in Italy, as in every other country, not 
two classes only, but many, yet that they need by no means 
be antagonistic to one another. The basis of the system is 
the collaboration of all classes for the common good of the 
whole nation. All Italians must bind themselves together in 
the struggle for life of international competition. Under- 
standings between nations may and, in fact, must be estab- 
lished, but harmony between all Italians should come first. 
Hence arose the syndicalist system and the corporative State, 
whereby all citizens are grouped into a number of organisa- 
tions for productive purposes, so that all may work in unity 
under the egis of the State as representing the whole nation 
without distinction of class, occupation or wealth. If disputes 
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arise between different classes or categories of citizens, it is 
the State which, through its properly constituted organs, 
shall decide the issue, just as it does in the case of disputes 
between private individuals. 

Bolshevism, as we all know, represented from its very 
origins an intensified form of class war, an accentuation of the 
division between the different classes, and its triumph meant 
the practical elimination of all classes except one—the 
proletariat ; those members of other classes who still survive 
in Bolshevik Russia are systematically discriminated against, 
and ‘frozen out,” often literally as well as metaphorically. 
This class policy explains the international aspect of Bolshe- 
vism, which professes to represent an alliance between the 
proletariat of Russia and that of other countries, even if in 
practice the economic policy of Soviet Russia is causing 
serious prejudice to the working masses, as well as the 
capitalists, of the rest of the world. 

Closely allied with the Bolshevik attitude towards class 
war is its hostility to religion and family life, and here again 
we have another profound divergence from Fascist ideals. 
Fascism coincided with, without being identical to, a revival 
of religious sentiment in Italy after the war, a reaction against 
the agnostic positivism of doctrinaire democracy. This 
sentiment was inspired to some extent by a new pride in the 
Roman Catholic Church as a great world-wide institution 
which is in a sense Italian, and helped to keep alive the sense 
of [talianita in epochs when that sense could find no other 
expression. The principle of authority, discipline and obedi- 
ence, which is fundamental in Catholicism, is also in harmony 
with the Fascist conception of the State and political and social 
life. If at times conflicts arise regarding the authority of and 
allegiance to the two institutions, Fascism recognises the 
existence of both powers, inasmuch as each deals with a 
distinct and separate aspect of the human mind, and these 
disputes, such as they are, usuaily concern the respective 
venue of the two powers in certain matters, as, for instance, 
education. From the very first the Fascist regime showed its 
respect for the Church and the ecclesiastical authorities, 
restored religious education in the schools, was officially 
represented in religious ceremonies, and at the same time 
extended similar respect to religions other than Catholicism. 
The organs of the Holy See on many occasions showed their 
appreciation of Fascist policy and warmly approved the 
suppression by the Fascist Government of the professedly 
anti-Clerical Freemasons, even though that measure had been 
dictated by political rather. than religious considerations. 
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The understanding between Fascism and the Church cul- 
minated in the Lateran treaties of February, 1929, which 
included a Concordat. 

Bolshevism has notoriously adopted a contrary attitude 
for a variety of reasons. The Orthodox Church, to which the 
immense majority of the Russian people belong, had always 
been closely associated with the Tzarist régime, and was 
therefore anathema to the new rulers of Russia, who were, 
moreover, professed atheists—even those of the Jewish race 
denied the faith of their fathers. But the war on religion 
was also due to the Bolshevik attitude of refusing to admit 
any allegiance except towards Bolshevism, even in fields 
other than the political, economic and social. Hence the 
barbarous persecution against all forms of religious worship. 
At the same time Bolshevism is tending to create a new and 
preposterous form of religious observance of its own ; there is 
the idolatry of Lenin’s corpse (for the preservation of which 
the Soviet authorities are said to have asked for the advice of 
the Egyptian department of the British Museum), followed, as 
a natural sequel, by the birth of a Lenin legend. But it is 
not unlikely that the weakest spot in the Soviet system is its 
attitude towards religion, and that even if it does not break 
down over economic difficulties, religious persecution is the 
measure most capable of arousing the apathetic Russian 
peasant from his fatalism. 

Closely bound up with religion is the sanctity of family 
life and of the matrimonial tie. Here again Fascism and 
Bolshevism are as the poles asunder. Even before the advent 
of Fascism respect for family life had always been very strong 
in the Italian people, and one of the causes of the failure of 
Socialism was its contempt for such feelings. Divorce never 
found many advocates in Italy, even among professed free- 
thinkers. Fascism has accentuated the family feeling, to 
which it attaches great importance as a part of the system of 
spiritual values closely associated with the movement, as an 
innate sentiment characteristic of the Italian mentality, as 
one of the pillars of the principle of authority, and as a means 
for the continuance and propagation of the race. Here 
Church and State find a field for close collaboration, and many 
of the measures enacted and the restrictions imposed by the 
political authority in the interests of good morals are in 
harmony with the teachings of the Catholic Church, and, 
indeed, of all forms of the Christian faith. 

Bolshevism has set itself out to weaken and, if possible, to 
abolish the family tie for reasons similar to those inspiring 
its hostility to religion—because it regards the family as a 
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dangerous competitor with the State for the governance of 
and the domination over the minds of the people. 

The facts as set forth above suffice, I venture to think, to 
show the profound and essential differences existing between 
the principles and practice of Fascism and those of Bolshevism. 
If at the present moment Fascist Italy and Bolshevik Russia 
appear to be acting in harmony in certain international 
problems and to be intensifying their trade relations, the 
coincidence is casual and temporary. Since commercial 
relations with Soviet Russia were established imports from 
that country into Italy have always greatly exceeded exports 
to it, and recent negotiations have been instituted to try to 
redress the unfavourable balance ; as it is Soviet Russia only 
occupies the fourteenth or fifteenth place among the countries 
trading with Italy, who can always defend herself with the 
tariff arm against the dangers of dumping. But what has 
prevented Italo-Russian relations from constituting a political 
danger for Italy is that the Fascist Government has always 
made it very clear to the Russians that not the slightest 
attempt at interference by Soviet agents, official or unofficial, 
Russian or non-Russian, would be tolerated for an instant. 
The Moscow rulers realise full well that Italy would not stand 
any nonsense of this kind, and that at the least suspicion of 
intrigue in Italian internal affairs the Soviet representatives 
would be expelled bag and baggage. The late Joseph Cham- 
berlain once said, in reference to the pre-Soviet Russian 
Government, that when one eats with the devil one should 
use a long spoon. Italy uses a very long one indeed. 
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MISS AUSTEN 


Miss Austen lived only into her forty-second year. Her 
whole-hearted admirer, Macaulay, who himself attained no 
great age, but certainly matured early, said of her in one of his 
speeches on copyright, “That extraordinary woman died 
young.” The speaker was then almost exactly at the age at 
which Miss Austen died. 

Her life is counted uneventful. Yet the times were stir- 
ring, and many of her contemporaries rank with the greatest 
of the modern world. Wellington and Napoleon, St. Vincent 
and Nelson, Pitt, Fox and Burke, Herschel and Laplace, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, Sheridan and Scott, Brunel 
and Stephenson are but a few of the names; Trafalgar, 
Salamanca and Waterloo were fought ; Uranus and the first of 
the asteroids were discovered during those years, which were, 
in truth, among the fullest in history. Of the reasons why so 
little concerning all this appears in Miss Austen’s writings, 
something may be said later. 

Of the fame that has become hers, little or none reached 
her in her lifetime. It seems possible that she rather shrank 
from it than desired it ; but had she hankered after it, her 
modesty, cheerfulness, and humour would, we hope, have 
saved her from any deep disappointment. At any rate, her 
spirit must by now be appeased. Without having been the 
object of any cult or clique, she has had both a wide-spread and 
a select company of admirers. Numerous editions are in the 
booksellers’ windows, among the favourites of the day; a 
carefully annotated set of the novels has issued from the 
Oxford Press ; every available fragment of her writings has 
been sought out ; memoirs of her life, studies of her work, and 
even a store of her private letters, are before the world. Since 
Macaulay, such scholars as Drs. Jackson, Verrall and Bradley 
have busied themselves with her text, as zealously as if it were 
that of a Greek classic, and with even added care to do the 
author justice. This woman writer, who hardly reached 
middle age, half of whose work was done before she was 
twenty-three, has been the delight of men of mature experi- 
ence, robust intellect, and cultivated taste; and quaintly 
enough, almost the only words of adverse criticism have come 
from literary women. 

Inquisitiveness concerning the private life of notable 
persons, regrettable, impertinent, and despicable as it gener- 
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ally is, has in this instance made no mischief, because there 
was none to be made. ‘ Whatever record leap to light .. .” 
But here no privacy shall be invaded, and Miss Austen shall be 
treated simply as the writer of the six novels, and as disclosed 
only in them, and in the main facts of her life which are public 
property. The fragments will not be discussed, though it is 
hard to omit a tribute to the sparkling little History of England. 

Her precursors, in the true sense, were Richardson and 
Miss Burney. Fielding stands apart, and the rest are little, 
directly, to the purpose. And to-day we read Clarissa and 
Cecilia as antiques: whereas Miss Austen stands on her 
merits, as though of to-day; save for the sense of serene 
security, which leaves the mind free to estimate, enjoy, and 
admire. Her vivid vision, delicate description, and inwoven 
irony, carry complete conviction. We either feel the scenes 
and persons to be of our time, or we are without effort or 
resistance transported into theirs; enabled to see with the 
eyes of her who created and entered into them. 

He who would analyse Miss Austen’s style and method is 
likely soon to find that he has under-rated the difficulty of his 
task. Though hardly to be called a prolific author, her six 
novels, by a rough reckoning, amount to three times as many 
words as the Iliad and Odyssey together: Emma, alone, 
exceeds the Jliad in length. And yet there are no wasted 
sentences or superfluous words. Thus, easy though the 
reading be, complete and accurate knowledge of the subject- 
matter cannot be acquired in haste ; and not all who essay to 
discuss her work have achieved it fully. So, apart from really 
adverse criticism, which is rare, and perhaps suspect, one mild 
detractor neutralises or falsifies another, or even himself. 
One hints a futile lament that Miss Austen was not a writer 
of an utterly different kind, such as she refused to be ; another, 
more directly mistaken, is sorry to miss in her what all the 
time is there, could he but see it. The irony, which should 
warn us to look for humour beneath seriousness, and for the 
denied qualities, pathos and romance, beneath the humour, 
has baffled his penetration. ‘‘ The spear smote the shield, but 
pierced it not right through, for the gold stayed it, the gift 
of a god.” Sayings far less subtle than Miss Austen’s are 
every day repeated with seeming enjoyment by those who 
clearly have not grasped their point. To enjoy her books is 
much, but there is something rarer and of better worth. Not 
everyone is aware of the stronger currents beneath the smooth, 
or gently rippling, surface. 

If, after this, an attempt is made to analyse the style and 
method of the novels, it is made with full consciousness of its 
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temerity. They are novels of comedy and character, and 
must be considered as such. From this point of view the 
plots are excellent, and deftly worked out; as, in one 
particular instance, not usually insisted upon. Some attempt 
will presently be made to show. 

Miss Austen’s style is admirable for her purpose. Almost 
from the first, her gifts of observation and expression enabled 
her to create natural conversations ; her subtler power appears 
in suiting every remark to the person who makes it, and in 
displaying the character thereby. The writer’s own comments 
and descriptions, equally vivid and informing, harmonise 
perfectly with the general tone ; and the quietly humorous 
style is at any rate elegant enough to satisfy the requirements 
of that day, including such minds as Archbishop Whately and 
Sir Walter Scott ; nor is there any prose of that generation 
and the time near it which appears so easy and lively to a 
reader of to-day. The method—leaving for the present the 
construction of the books—seems to involve, first, an outline 
description of the appearance, and the superficial or ostensible 
character. Then the person is exhibited, in word, deed, and 
thought, and as in the eyes of others ; details and implications 
are touched in, till all is life-like before the mind ; while still the 
irony leaves us partly doubting and wondering, as in the case 
of a real person, what may be still unrevealed. The author 
agrees with her Elizabeth Bennet in condemning inconsisten- 
cies: and none has equalled her in the skill with which her 
characters are made to display them in every degree from 
plausible speciousness to utter absurdity. 

Successful imitators of this delicate artfulness must needs 
be few ; yet since Miss Austen wrote, every social or domestic 
novelist has been her direct or indirect follower ; the onus of 
proof as to independence may justly rest on those who would 
maintain the contrary. There is an early case which, though 
almost undisguised, appears to have been little noticed. 
James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1850) is now chiefly remembered 
. for the “‘ Leatherstocking ” series, and a few other tales of 
adventure. (The late Lord Salisbury is said to have admired, 
or at least enjoyed, his books.) An early novel of his, Pre- 
caution, published in 1820, gives a hint in its title ; and at 
first, for one who joked, as Cooper did, rather laboriously, the 
surface resemblance to Miss Austen is plain to recognise. 
Later, the influence of Scott seems to prevail : the result is a 
readable though not first-rate novel, and of some interest as 
a study. 

That delightful writer, the late W. E. Norris, never quite 
won the widespread esteem he deserved, though he twice 
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earned the distinction of special notice in the Quarterly Review, 
and was at one time regarded as Thackeray’s successor. His 
admirable elderly gentlemen are akin to Mr. Bennet, who, 
besides being Elizabeth’s father, has very much to do with the 
general success of Pride and Prejudice. Effective detail is 
found in Mrs. L. B. Walford’s work, especially in Mr. Smith, 
whose opening chapter contains sentences that Miss Austen 
herself need not have disdained. (A new arrival is said to 
have several thousands a year.) ‘‘ His fortune was there. It 
had not melted, as money usually does, when too curiously 
pried into. ... It at least had not cheated them. They 
bowed low to the fortune. Although it had been reported 
at thirty, it was held to have stood the test well, when proved 
to be ten.” 

Of Miss Austen as a writer, a great deal has been written, 
and much of it well ; but it cannot be said that—avoiding the 
absurd word “ final ’’—a complete and convincing estimate 
has yet appeared. The early reviews, even Archbishop 
Whately’s, though instructive, have become more antiquated 
than their subject, who has increased in importance with the 
years, and is now not a new, but a permanent possession. As 
is the case with many of the best writers, it is of importance, to 
appreciate her duly, that a reader should first approach her 
at a suitable time of life. She is not, intellectually, best fitted 
for the very young; some experience of life and steadiness 
of mind are desirable, if not indispensable, for reading her 
aright, for all the easy flow of narration and the lively talk. 
These are a great advance upon any models she could have 
had ; if Johnson had any influence, she has avoided the dangers 
to which Miss Burney wofully succumbed. Still leaving aside 
the matter of plot-construction, the point need not be laboured 
that her stories, as such, are delightfully told and skilfully 
developed ; but, more than this, each novel as a book, a whole, 
an unit of literature is—Mr. Orlo Williams, I think, has 
worked out this theme in the case of Hmma—a work of art, in 
the same way as is a poem, a picture, ora sonata. Beginning, 
end, and connexion throughout are fitted to their place and 
their purpose. 

Such work as this, coming from a south country English- 
woman of the eighteenth century, cuts at the root of the still 
prevailing notion that our race is marked by heavy wits, 
solidity of constitution, stolidity of mind. The English 
characteristics in art, scholarship, and literature, are, in fact, 
the very contrary of these. Compare the traditional John 
Bull, a mythical misconception, with the portrait of the 
composer of music who actually bore that name. 
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It is partly because Miss Austen’s work is so thoroughly 
English, and partly because her connections were rather with 
the Navy than the Army, that we find, on the whole, little 
mention in her pages of the stirring public events of the time. 
They did not strike home upon the ordinary life of the class 
with which she deals ; a life, which, as some need to remind 
themselves, she knew much better than we can know it, even 
with her help. The Navy did not concern itself, in general, 
with the Army’s doings, and probably wasted little time in 
admiring them ; its affair was to keep war at a distance from 
our shores, in a chivalrous but businesslike way. This, both 
before and after “the Trafalgar action,” which Miss Austen 
does mention, was accomplished with success, and we have 
hints of it in Mansfield Park, and in Persuasion a good deal 
more. The Army, on the other hand, had not, except latterly 
in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, impressed the world with 
its success ; much printed matter of the time may be scanned 
without finding proof of any absorbing public interest. Many 
officers, as we may gather between the lines of the novels, 
were at home, either seeking no active service, or finding none. 
The gentry, unless immediately concerned, were more at pains 
to stifle disquiet than to stimulate it. Naval society would 
never suggest alarms; and it should be remembered, that 
since Trafalgar England had considered herself safe, and that 
peace, except for the Hundred Days, began in 1814, before 
the later novels appeared. Each novel, in fact, was either 
written, or published, when we were at peace, or not very 
thoroughly at war. ‘*‘ The peace has come too soon for that 
younker,” is the typical remark of Admiral Croft. News, in 
those days, was slow, scanty, and not always trustworthy ; 
and hysterics, reputed commoner than now in private life, had 
at least not become the chronic disease of the news-sheets. 

All must deplore Miss Austen’s early death ; but there is 
one consolation to be spied in the circumstances which led 
to her burial in Winchester Cathedral. It is most fitting 
that she, with her unpretending life, and her later fame, 
should rest, and be commemorated in the great church of the 
capital of her native Wessex. Ruskin, like Macaulay and 
others, has dwelt on the pleasure and privilege opened to us 
by good literature, of entering, if we make ourselves worthy, 
into the best society of all the world. When we read the few 
but inestimable works which Miss Jane Austen has left us, we 
enjoy that society in the place where most of all it should 
charm us ; in the graceful leisure and the flower-fragrant air 
of an English lady’s drawing room. 
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II. 


Miss Austen has been fortunate in that the admiration 
for her work has been almost entirely genuine and natural. 
Many, no doubt, read her with too little care and with but 
partial comprehension ; but at least they read because they 
honestly enjoy. There is room, too, for variety of taste ; and 
while opinions differ as to the order of merit and especially 
as to the pre-eminence among the six, it is a speaking fact 
that for the first place there are four, if not five candidates. 
Some years ago there was a strong, select, and serious vote 
for Mansfield Park : to-day the general favourite seems to be 
Pride and Prejudice ; Emma has determined champions ; and 
some think nothing comparable to Persuasion. Sense and 
Sensibility, alone, may perhaps be considered out of the 
running ; and it is almost as amusing as distressing to find 
that some place Northanger Abbey lowest ; the guess may be 
hazarded that these are devotees of Mansfield Park or Emma. 
Northanger Abbey, though written early, only appeared 
posthumously, together with Persuasion, the last of the novels; 
and being shorter than the rest, these two are now generally 
issued in one volume. The scene, in both of them, is mainly 
at Bath, which city was the author’s home for some years, and 
is mentioned in all the novels and in most of the fragments. 
As her great predecessors were also much in the place, it can 
claim, if any place may, to be the birth-place of the English 
novel: though Hampshire, of course, is entitled to count 
Miss Austen at the head of her distinguished band of writers. 

To speak of the novels a little more in detail, Sense and 
Sensibility, though some things in it, especially the famous 
second chapter, show the unique touch, is as a whole both 
slighter and less sympathetic than the rest. Sense is not so 
charming, nor Sensibility so attractive in her silliness, as the 
author would have made them a few years later. Conse- 
quently, according to the higher standard, there is no com- 
pletely pleasing person in the book. Pride and Prejudice, 
another early book, is brilliant, and shows the true economy 
of words and means. The Bennets, separately and as a 
family, are wonderfully done. The underbred Mr. Collins and 
the overbred Lady Catherine, amazing as they are, soon cease 
to appear farcical as they drop into their places in the frame- 
work ; and the minor characters, as always with Miss Austen, 
are lifelike so far as they are seen. Darcy has puzzled many 
in his development, perhaps because it was necessary that he 
should at first be misunderstood. But Mr. Bennet is the 
master creation ; and he deserves sympathy, as a man dis- 
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illusioned with life, suffering his wife and other fools not gladly, 
and consoled only mildly by his good, pretty, Jane, but mostly 
by his library, his Lizzy, and the humour which she shares 
with him. 

Of the later group of novels, Mansfield Park is an answer 
to any who maintain that the author fails to inculcate strict 
morality. Most writers of the day affected either the devil- 
may-care or the preaching attitude ; some tried to combine 
both. Miss Austen, less objective than Scott, does neither ; 
but she comes nearest to preaching in Mansfield Park, though 
reticence and true reverence, as some critics cannot see, 
forbade her to speak directly in terms of religion. Emma is 
designedly a chronicle of small beer, one might say of gruel ; 
but so skilfully done as to still any doubts as to whether it 
was worth doing. Miss Bates is deservedly a favourite, the 
prototype of many fiction-portraits: she is also the fore- 
runner of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in saying “ It is us.” (Those 
who take a ribald pleasure in such things may rejoice thereat, 
as they may on stumbling, in Clarissa, upon “‘ ‘ Oh, my Aunt,’ 
said Arabella, ‘no more of that.’”’) In these two books we 
see Miss Austen’s singular ability to centralise the action at 
one spot, while yet making the reader vividly aware of doings 
elsewhere. No one approaches her in this over-the-horizon 
periscopic power, still less in the gift of imparting it. Both 
are first-rate novels, especially for continuous reading ; but 
from Miss Austen we sometimes get books which are that, and 
something more. With diffidence it is suggested that in these 
two we get the something more in rather less measure. 

But we get it, decidedly in Pride and Prejudice, and still 
more in the remaining two, the Bath pair. Perswasion would 
still be a delight if there were no story at all, and the characters 
were merely staged as in a tableau. As it is, it convicts 
those of blindness who fail to find pathos or romance in the 
novels. The style is particularly graceful. The “ cancelled” 
chapter might have served amply well, and it is a pleasant 
variety to read it in its place; but the re-written version 
excels it, not in vigour, but in nicety and finish. Let us note, 
especially, a touch shortly before the climax : 

. “but from him not a word, not a look! He had passed out of the 

room without a look! 
“She had only time, however, to move closer to the table where he had been 
writing, when footsteps were heard returning; the door opened! it was himself.” 


There are other gems in Persuasion, which have often been 
quoted, but seem too delicate to be lifted from their setting. 
The family characterisation is as brilliant and convincing as 
ever. The book has a more modern air than the earlier ones, 
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especially in the character and talk of the plucky invalid, 
Mrs. Smith. The term “ piano,” applied to Captain Benwick, 
is almost surprising in 1817, though known to the writer, with 
slight shift of meaning, in family talk say forty years ago. 
The Crofts and others are excellently drawn, and touches of 
style are sometimes marvellous. See how the unwonted 
seriousness of Charles Musgrove, who “saw things as an 
eldest son himself,” is enforced by the late placing of ‘ there- 
fore’: ‘‘ ‘ Now you are talking nonsense, Mary,’ was there- 
fore his answer.” A minute point, which has its effect, even 
if itself unnoticed. 

Northanger Abbey was written as early as 1798, perhaps 
touched up until 1803, after which its treatment is unknown, 
until it appeared in 1818. (It was in a publisher’s hands for 
ten of those years, but Miss Austen may have had another 
copy-) The defence of novels, short as it is, is a personal 
digression unusual for Miss Austen, and in style also excep- 
tional. For a parallel to its manner, nothing can be suggested 
nearer than that of a later writer of very distinguished powers, 
Mme. de Girardin, in her Lettres Parisiennes ; see, for instance, 
those dated January 5, 1837, June 12, 1840, and June 1, 1844. 

Thousands, since Scott, have enjoyed Northanger Abbey, 
and many of them may have been lured by their easy enjoy- 
ment to overlook its subtler merits. Despite the example of 
Joseph Andrews, it is hard to believe that the mockery of 
Udolpho and the rest is more than a by-product, a minor issue, 
a convenient bit of machinery. If it is anything more, it is a 
distinction of the wrong from the approved type of novel. 
The mainspring in Northanger, as usual, is the interplay of 
character, especially of family character; and it is here 
worked out with lively ease and dexterity. The supreme 
excellence of the plot, from this point of view, has never 
received, to the writer’s knowledge, full justice. But there 
is always something more in Miss Austen than anyone finds 
out. 

Sound character, as elsewhere with Miss Austen, emerges 
triumphant. The Morlands are a family of moderate position, 
unpretending, simple, well-principled, and good-hearted. 
James is serious, sensible (apart, as is reasonable, from his 
love affair), and ordinary ; Catherine, when we meet her in the 
bloom of youth, is the most attractive of the family. At Bath 
she comes across the Thorpes and the Tilneys, and is subjected 
by. turns to their influence. The Thorpes, as gradually 
appears, are as much below the Morlands in character, and 
nearly as much so in essential good breeding, as the Tilneys 
are above them in position. and cultivation. James Morland 
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succumbs completely to Isabella Thorpe’s superficial attrac- 
tions ; Catherine, who needs must love the highest when she 
sees it, guilelessly gives her heart, from the first, to Henry. 
His audacious description of her in her presence is nearly 
complete ; we may add, as he could not, her very forgiving 
nature, where herself only is concerned. He himself can be 
forgiving, but more from magnanimity, and training to 
tolerance. Catherine, when clear as to her right course, can 
also be firm, as she shows more than once when able to get 
in her word against John Thorpe’s bluster ; and this despite 
her friendship for Isabella, whose ready tongue has for a time 
taken her in. Isabella and John Thorpe are, both of them, 
self-assertive, careless of truth, inconsiderate for others, and 
vulgar-hearted ; but her good looks and spirits carry things 
off better than his brag and push ; and though even more of a 
humbug, she is probably less definitely malicious than her 
brother. Her rattling talk is amazingly clever, even for Miss 
Austen: her repeated ‘“‘ You men” to James is amusingly 
echoed by her brother’s “‘ You women” to Catherine. The 
Tilneys are, in contrast, a thoroughly delightful pair, the best 
possible company for Catherine ; they develop her understand- 
ing, and nothing could come from either of them to spoil her 
innocence. Eleanor, in her brother’s company, can be roused 
almost to playfulness ; but she is more serious, as she has been 
more lonely than he, and has suffered more. Her perfect 
social ease is contrasted with her painful anxieties at her 
father’s irascible ways and their consequences. General 
Tilney has been often deemed a caricature; but Professor 
Saintsbury, whose opinion on such a point must carry un- 
equalled weight, is clear that his behaviour (including his 
“performances ”’ in turning Catherine out) is by no means 
impossible at that date. It may be remembered that at an 
earlier stage Catherine half expects “a summons. . . from 
the angry General to attend him in his own apartment.” 
Men of that type maintained the air and outward habit of 
having all their lives done exactly as they chose. His over- 
done politeness to Catherine at the first is perfectly in keeping ; 
and it must be borne in mind that his position is quite genuine 
and considerable. All the richer is the cream of the humour, 
when he—no fool either, in practical reality—becomes twice 
over the dupe of the loose talk of John Thorpe, the most 
thoroughly beneath his notice of all the persons concerned. A 
magnificent ironic climax is reached, when this same Thorpe 
describes the harmless, respectable Morlands as “ a forward, 
bragging, scheming race.” But as Thorpe would have been 
the evil genius of the heroine’s fortunes, so Eleanor Tilney, as 
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pretty in her behaviour as in her person, at once takes the 
opportunity given by her own happiness to be the helping 
angel of her brother and her friend. So the author works out 
her favourite poetic justice. The Thorpes vanish. “It will 
soon be as if you never had” (known them), the prophetic 
Henry has shrewdly said. The fortune of the simple, good- 
hearted Catherine is uplifted ; Henry’s firmness is rewarded 
and justified ; and Eleanor, the most delightful girl in all the 
novels, is set free from her often suffering solitude, and her 
silver-gilt cage, to be happy with the husband of her choice. 
We join whole-heartedly in the author’s felicitations, and we 
envy—the Viscount ! 
RicHaRD R. OTTLEY. 
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COCKFIGHTING 


CocKFIGHTING was first forbidden in England on Friday, 
March 31st, 1654, when Oliver Cromwell issued the following 
Ordinance :— 

“Whereas the Publique meetings and Assemblies of People together in 
divers parts of this Zation, under pretence of Matches for €ock-fighting, are 
hy experience found to tend many times to the disturbance of the Public Peace 
and ave commonly accompanued with Gambling, Byinking, Swearing, @uarel- 
ling and other dissolute practices, to the dishonour of God, and do often 
produce the rnine of Persons and their Families. Hor prevention thereof, Be 
it Ordained by His Highness the Ford Protector, by and with the advice and 
consent of his €ouncil, hat from henceforth there shall be no publique or set 
mectings or Assemblies of any persons within England on Wales upon Patches 
made for @ock-fighting....... os 

HENRY SCOBELL, Clerk of the Council. 


The real reason for this prohibition was, of course, that 
the cockfighters were Royalists to a man and that they 
used their cocking matches, where they were unlikely to be 
hindered by the presence of informers, as a cover for their 
activities on behalf of their King. 

It seems unlikely that the prohibition operated at all 
effectively, for cockfighting flourished under Charles II. as 
it could not have done had the old English gamefowl breed 
been seriously reduced in numbers. 

Cockfighting has gone on in England from the time when 
the Pheenicians first introduced the gamefowl, which 
improved so much in our climate that Julius Cesar found, 
for the first time, cocks superior to his own when he landed 
here, until now. It has been sometimes more fashionable, 
sometimes less, but the breed has never died out and goes 
back uncontaminated to the wild jungle fowl of India. 
Selective breeding has produced many varieties of colour, 
and pure-bred cocks may be found of almost any colour from 
white to black, but none is more typical of the strain than 
the black-breasted red, which exactly resembles the wild 
bird, though the gamecock is considerably larger and more 
powerfully built. 

Henry VIII. was one of the greatest patrons of the pit 
in English history, and it was he who founded the Cockpit 
Royal in Westminster, the site of which is now occupied 
by the Central Wesleyan Hall. It was under Henry VIIL., 
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too, that the Gilliver family first became prominent as 
feeders and handlers of gamecocks. A Gilliver was head 
feeder to Henry VIII. and a Gilliver has been at the trade 
ever since. 

From the restoration to the end of the Regency the pit 
flourished exceedingly, but it became much less fashionable 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth. This decline has been attributed 
by the ignorant to the spread of humanity and the improve- 
ment of morals, but the real reason was the increase of game 
preserving among the gentry, the rise of the Battue, and, to 
a less extent, the more serious attention paid to fox-hunting. 
After he is six or seven months old the family life of a game 
chicken must be brought to anend. His father will probably 
refrain from killing him unless he happens to wake up in a 
bad temper or the youngster is rash enough to offer some 
impertinence to one of the ladies of the harem, but from 
the time his comb is fully grown he and his brothers will 
fight, harmlessly enough at first, but more seriously as they 
get older and stronger, until, by the March or April following 
his hatching, one battle-scarred veteran and possibly two or 
three moping cripples will be left out of the brood. Game 
chickens must, therefore, be sent out to walks, like hound 
puppies, and it was formerly a very common condition of 
agricultural leases that each tenant must walk one or more 
gamecocks. To thrive on a walk a cock must have an 
unrestricted range and should live as nearly as possible the 
life of a wild bird. This life is not possible either in a pheasant- 
preserving country, where the cock will kill the cock pheasants, 
harass the hens and generally disturb the covers at the time 
of year when the keeper wants them kept quiet ; or in a fox- 
preserving country, where the foxes will eat him. 

Cockfighting thus passed out of favour with the gentry, 
who had been accustomed to keep up their influence in the 
county by holding periodical mains at the local races. It 
retained its popularity among those who were unable to 
hunt or shoot their hundreds of hand-reared pheasants, 
and soon incurred the displeasure of the progressive, who 
then, as now, found it intolerable to see other people enjoying 
themselves. 

The agitation in Parliament was led by Mr. Richard 
Martin, member for Galway. This pertinacious individual, 
“Humanity Martin” to his smug Radical friends, ‘“ Cruelty 
Martin” to others, and “Wulgar Dicky” to the Cockneys 
of the day, conducted his campaign entirely on humanitarian 
lines, and he must have been a man of some courage, for he 
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was heartily laughed at for his pains. He was denounced 
by the Hon. Henry Lamb, son of Lord Melbourne, on the 
ground, rather surprising to us, “that he was endeavouring 
to interfere with the progress of mind among the people by 
putting down those sports which they were still inclined 
to follow.” However, Wulgar Dicky, ‘“ the friend of brutes 
but not of men, least of all his own countrymen,” as another 
speaker called him, stuck to his guns for many years, and 
finally, about a hundred years ago, was successful in getting 
Parliament to forbid cockfighting, first within a radius 
of the Metropolis, and finally all over the country. Parlia- 
ment would probably never have passed his Bill had he not 
been reinforced by those who were not so much concerned 
about the cocks as about the behaviour of the lower orders. 
These people held, like Cromwell before them, that cock- 
fighting mains led to gambling and disorderly assemblies, 
and it was on this ground, and not on the ground of humanity, 
that the Bill was finally passed. It was hotly opposed to 
the last by Admiral Rous, who got in a number of amend- 
ments, which, if they were not illegally disregarded by the 
police, would make it harder for them to get a cock-fighting 
conviction than it is, but it finally became law, and there 
is, unhappily, no doubt that the uninstructed public opinion 
of the present day fully acquiesces. 

Yet, of all forms of sport, cockfighting probably involves 
the least cruelty, tiddler fishing in the Serpentine not 
excepted. It is, for one thing, the only form of sport in 
which the victim, if indeed he can be called a victim, is a 
free agent. One man, as the saying has it, can put a cock 
in a pit, but a hundred cannot make him fight if he does not 
want to. No cock of a respectable strain would choose 
the alternative, but it is always there, of being strangled like 
any common fowl and eaten by a humanitarian. The game- 
cock still has the advantage of having lived for two years 
instead of a few months. I am not opposed to any form 
of sport and, indeed, love them all; but to condone deceiving 
a poor tiddler with a sharp hook, shooting an inoffensive 
bird, creeping up behind an unsuspecting stag and firing at 


. him when he is not looking or is engrossed with his love 


affairs, or hunting a fox or hare, and to condemn putting 
two cocks in a pit and letting them do, under ideal conditions, 
fit and evenly matched, what they will lose no opportunity 
of doing from the time they come out of the egg, is merely 
ridiculous. 

All the tiddler, the bird, the stag or the fox ask for is 
to be let alone. All the cock asks for is to be allowed to 
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fight. I have even known one kill himself fighting his own 
reflection in a looking-glass left outside during a removal. 

Cockfighting does, however, survive in spite of the ban 
of the law and the frowns of the uninstructed and it is likely 
that it will survive in spite of increasing difficulties. 

Let the law-abiding reader of The National Review 
imagine that he has received an invitation to a main. He 
has been told the date a week or ten days ago, but does not 
know to within a hundred miles where the event will take 
place. That information, judiciously falsified, has been given 
to one or two pothouse loafers who can be relied upon to blab, 
for the benefit of the police. It is not possible to hold a main 
without getting twenty or thirty cocks off their walks, and 
the police are bound to hear of this, so that nothing is given 
away by this precaution. On the eve of the main, if he is 
a really reliable person, he is told where to go and how to 
getin. If he is not, he is picked up by his host and personally 
conducted to the meeting place, where he will find a better 
mixed company than can be found at any other assembly. 
From the collier with the pit grime still on him to an occasional 
Archdeacon, every sort and condition of man is there. The 
feeders have finished clipping out their birds and are 
exchanging reminiscences and chaff and the spectators are 
looking round the pens and comparing notes about the cocks 
and the famous strains from which they are descended. 
Comparatively few people have ever seen a cock clipped out 
for the pit: he is a very different bird from the barndoor 
or dunghill fowl, with all his feathers on him. This clipping, 
which is, of course, quite painless, is designed to save the 
cock from getting hot and distressed by his exertions in 
the pit: his tail is shortened and the long feathers on his 
neck, rump and belly clipped, so that the fine, yet powerful 
lines of his body show up. Cocks seem to know that business 
is impending when they are clipped for they never show 
themselves off so well, or, to the terror of the nervous novice, 
advertise their presence so loudly, as when they are returned 
to their pens after the operation. 

When everyone has arrived and the sentries have been 
posted, the umpire, who has been appointed by both sides, 
reads out the conditions of the main: Nine, eleven or thirteen 
cocks a-side, top and bottom weights and, if there is one, 
the stake, which is nowadays usually a moderate one, so 
much for each battle and so much the main. Usual weights 
would be from 4 lbs. 6 ozs. to 6 lbs., and the arrangement 
is generally made that the top and bottom weights must 
coincide exactly, while the others may give or take an ounce. 
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The first pair of cocks are then brought from their pens, 
spurred and weighed in the presence of the umpire in the 
centre of the pit. The umpire then examines the cocks 
to make sure that they are fairly heeled, the two feeders 
retire to opposite corners of the pit and put their cocks down, 
and the fight begins. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to digress for a moment to 
explain about the spurring. Many people suppose that 
this is cruel and unnatural, and that it would be preferable 
to allow the cocks to fight with their own natural spurs. 
But, in point of fact, the very contrary is the case, for the 
natural horny spur of the cock is by no means such a clean 
or merciful weapon as the silver spur which is used. It is 
impossible to clean the natural spur efficiently, and wounds 
inflicted with it are far more apt to go wrong afterwards 
than wounds made by a silver spur. The art of making these 
silver spurs has been lost for a hundred years, though much 
time and money have been spent in attempts to reproduce 
them. A good pair of silver spurs by a maker of repute is 
worth a considerable sum of money, for they are eagerly 
bought up by Americans and are getting scarcer every year. 
When silvers are unobtainable, steel spurs are used, but 
these, though better than the natural spurs, are far more 
apt to cause troublesome wounds than silver. Modern 
silver must be rigorously avoided, for it will almost always 
bend or break. 

Another reason for the use of artificial spurs is that 
without them fair matching of cocks is made immensely 
more difficult, for some cocks grow much longer and sharper 
spurs than others, and yet another is that it is often necessary, 
for domestic reasons, to cut off or shorten the natural spur. 
People who walk cocks are glad to do so not only for the 
sake of the sport, but because there is no better sire for the 
general utility fowl than the gamecock, which, used on almost 
any other breed, produces meat-carrying birds of high 
quality. But common hens are built on more barge-like 
lines than gamehens, and, unless his spurs have been shortened 
the gamecock who is introduced to them is apt to find that 
they shrink from his advances. Anyone who has experienced 
a blow from the heel of a cock will understand that the poor 
hen need not be accused of being a follower of Dr. Stopes 
to account for her failure to hatch her eggs where this pre- 
caution has been omitted. Indeed, failure to shorten a cock’s 
spurs may sometimes produce still worse results than 
addled eggs. Not many years ago a fancier of gamecocks 
was asked by a lady of his acquaintance for a gamecock 
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to improve her strain of utility fowls. Anxious to oblige her, 
he sent her a very good cock, which had never seen a common 
hen, from his own home walk. Whether he disliked being 
asked to associate with plebeian hens or whether his journey 
had disagreed with him will never be known, but on coming 
off the roost on his first morning in his new home, he killed 
every hen on the place, set about the hen woman and chivvied 
her out of the yard and disappeared into the broad acres of 
Yorkshire, leaving devastation in his train. 

Much of the art of the feeder consists in putting on the 
spurs correctly. During their training the cocks have been 
allowed to spar with one another several times, wearing 
buffles or small boxing gloves over the stumps of their spurs 
to prevent any harm being done. These sparring matches 
not only help to get the birds fit, but give the feeder the 
opportunity of observing their methods of fighting and of 
making notes as to the angle at which the spurs should be 
set. Cocks differ widely in the angle and height of their 
blow, and correct setting of the spurs is half the battle. 

To return, then, to the pit. The feeders have put their 
birds down at opposite corners and are ordered out by the 
umpire. Well-bred birds of a good strain are, as a rule, 
not in a great hurry to start. They will draw themselves up, 
crow a time or two and walk round one another, glaring 
fiercely and getting redder and redder in the face and wattles. 
No more beautiful sight can be imagined than that of two 
cocks eyeing one another defiantly and watching for a chance 
to get in the first blow. After a few minutes spent in squaring 
up, they draw together and circle round one another, beak 
to beak, and crouching to the ground ready for the spring. 
The beak is, of course, only a secondary weapon, and at this 
stage of the fight the cocks do not bother about pecking at 
one another, but concentrate on the spring, which enables 
them to use their heels. Before long one of them sees his 
chance and jumps in an attempt to strike back at the other’s 
head and neck as he passes over him. The defence is either 
to duck and guard the head with the raised wings, or to meet 
attack with attack and spring simultaneously. The first 
two or three onsets are usually harmless as the birds meet 
breast to breast and neither can get in a blow, but sooner or 
later the fitter cock will spring higher than his opponent and 
deliver the punishing backward blow with his heels, which, 
if it is not efficiently parried, will end the fight then and 
there. But cocks are incredibly quick and active, and 
even after condition and stamina have begun to tell, the 
weaker bird seems to be able to anticipate the other’s inten- 
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tions and dodge till he has got back his wind. Some cocks 
have a trick of running in a circle as their enemy springs and 
delivering a counter blow just as he lands. These cocks are 
called wheelers and there is an old saying in the pit that a 
wheeler is always dangerous. So they are, for the other 
cock may lose sight of them, or even think for a moment 
that they have run away, and their attack always comes at 
a moment when it is difficult to parry ; but breeders do not 
like them and rarely use them to breed from in case their 
progeny might turn out to have too strong a tendency to 
run. The Red Horses, the great fighting strain of America, 
are often wheelers, and very deadly birds they are, quicker 
than ours to get in a blow and, indeed, often killing their 
opponent while he is still engaged with the formal etiquette 
of his preliminary crows and flourishes, but they are not 
what we should consider good birds, for their valour is only 
a flash in the pan and they are more than likely to run if the 
battle does not go according to their liking. 

A cock of a good English strain will never leave the pit. 
In defeat he will die in it, and in victory he scorns to 
pursue a defeated enemy. 

So the battle goes on until, in nine cases out of ten, one of 
the cocks gets a blow which finishes him. I donot think that 
he is to be pitied. He has had a good life, he has never known 
fear, and he dies too hot and angry to be conscious of pain. 

There are cases in which neither cock can achieve a definite 
victory before both are exhausted. In the old days these 
battles were considered the very flower of cockfighting, 
as showing to the best advantage the marvellous courage and 
endurance of the birds. While it is true that a long, dragging 
battle is a wonderful display of fortitude and valour, the 
spectacle is not one which appeals even to robust-minded 
people nowadays, and it is usual to agree beforehand that 
in such a case the umpire shall award the fight to the best 
bird if its continuance appears to involve hardship or suffering 
to either. Unless people are backing their cocks for more 
than they can afford to lose, a practice which is greatly to be 
deplored, this is much the best system, and would, I think, 
become the invariable rule, but for the curse of betting. 

There is always a chance that a cock which has apparently 
scarcely a kick left in him will strike a deadly blow, and if 
there has been heavy betting, backers do not like to sacrifice 
their money while there is still a chance of winning, but 
most modern patrons of the sport make it a rule to warn 
spectators that long battles will not be allowed to drag on, 
and that if they choose to bet, they do so at their own risk. 
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Still, it may be that cockfighting will perish, choked, 
along with other more important things, in the miasmic marsh 
of slushy sentiment and flatulent hysteria which is daily 
fed by the gutter Press. We shall be the poorer if it does. 
It may not appeal to the most exalted emotions of which 
man is capable, but it provides an example of high breeding 
and high courage which can scarcely fail to be an inspiration 
to the beholders, and a spectacle which is in the highest degree 
beautiful and dramatic. The love of a bit of quality is deeply 
implanted in the Englishman’s breast, and in no way can 
the man whose purse is not long minister to it as he can by 
keeping game-fowl. More beautiful and better bred than 
any animal except the thoroughbred horse, they cost him 
far less than whippets or terriers, less, even, than the homing 
pigeons on which the law has forced him to lavish his affection 
as a substitute for the nobler bird, while a trial of their 
merits in the pit does not involve the frightful hardships to 
which pigeons are exposed on a long race, from which com- 
paratively few starters may return should they be hampered 
by fog or adverse winds. Even if the pit and its lore 
disappear from the country, it is safe to say that it will have 
left a permanent mark, not only on commercial chicken 
farming, for there is no strain of domestic poultry which does 
not owe much to an infusion of game-fowl blood, but on 
the language. 

Some cockfighting expressions are familiar to everyone. 
We all know what is meant by living like a fighting cock, 
or by “that cock won’t fight.” The origin of “ showing 
the white feather’ is, perhaps, less well known. The white 
feather refers not, as some suppose, to white feathers as 
evidence of an inferior strain in the bird’s breeding, for the 
Cheshire piles, which are white with chestnut markings, are 
as good cocks as any, but to the whitish fluffy under-feathers, 
which serve the purpose of underclothing in all birds. 
Normally, these feathers are invisible, hidden under the 
outer plumage, but when a cock begins to get distressed or 
to lose heart in a battle, his tail begins to droop and 
the white feathers at its base begin to show. For a 
cock to show the white feather is thus precisely the same 
thing as not to keep his tail up, and this is the origin of the 
phrase which became so familiar during the War. It was 
absurdly suggested not long ago that the phrase took its 
rise from aircraft, but it was a common expression hundreds 
of years before the first aeroplane was invented. ‘‘ He’s not 
got a kick left in him” and many other expressions have 
passed from the pit-side into common currency, but I am 
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writing about cockfighting and must not bore my readers 
with English grammar. 

I cannot better conclude than by quoting from The 
Commendation of Cockes and Cockfighting, ‘‘ wherein it is 
shewed, that Cocke-fighting was before the Coming of Christ. 
G. Wilson. 1607. 


“Oh inestimable stoutnesse ! Oh invincible valouy ! Oh miraculous magna- 
nimitie! Oh more than Fion-hearted fowles ! who doth greatly not admire at 
their undaunted and naught-dreading mindes : or who hath ever seene, or heard, 
or read of so great courage in any living creature in the world as is in them. 
What is he, or where lives he (that beares the true minde of a man) that would 
not love them, feed them, cherish them and make much of them if they did under- 
stand, and know the manifold vertues and exgeeding great valor that isin them? 
Plan never kept, the world never bred, the earth never baye more exquisite and 
worthy to be beloved creatures, than €ockes ane. Wany more Commendations, 
than J have rehearsed may be given unto them, and many farre more excellent 
things might be spoken of them, both in regayd of their nature, nurture, vertues, 
qualities, and courage, than either J have expressed, or am in any way able to 
expresse sufficiently : Wherefoce J am resolved to leave that Herculean taske, for 
some more blessed brain to take in hand: and only content myselfe with that, 
which J have already done, not doubting, but that in time, this illiterate and 
imperfect Embrion, will intimate and allure some of Appolloes sacred heires, some 
of Shamisis sweet singing Swans, some heaven inspired soule-enghanting Poet, 
to carroll forth at full, in high and heart-pleasing straines, their due and well 
deserved praises: which thing 3 would be most glad of and will heartily pray 
for.” 


HARUSPEX. 


THE COMING MEN AND WOMEN AT 
LAWN TENNIS 


Wuat is going to happen in Lawn Tennis? This is a fairly 
general question just now. Will the game remain as popular 
as ever or is there going to be a falling off in general keenness ? 
Some of the pessimists prophesy a lean time ahead. Certainly 
at the moment the great post-war boom does seem to be over, 
and the wave of mad enthusiasm that spread to all corners 
of the world is receding slightly. 

Nevertheless, Lawn Tennis is too unique a game and too 
useful to such a large number of people ever to lose its real 
grip; now that the hectic rush is over, players will settle 
down to enjoy their game all the more during the temporary 
lull. Even if the call of the road and the advent of cheaper 
motoring has lured many away from their week-end games, 
the majority still remain true to the courts. One has only 
to observe the huge entries that competitions promoted by 
our popular evening press obtain, to be reassured on this 
point. If, in some cases, our out-of-date Tournament 
system is slumping, it is really because the best players are 
engaged in more modern events elsewhere. The large army 
of smaller club players who, after all are the backbone of 
the game, still remain true. 

Perhaps the failure of our own players at Wimbledon 
has damped the ardour of our tennis fans a little. The actual 
play in our championships has always been well up to standard; 
indeed last year one could not have seen a finer display of 
tennis, especially the thrilling Tilden-Borotra duel. The 
truth is, the long suffering Wimbledon crowds are getting a 
little tired of seeing the championships dominated year after 
year by our visitors. They have borne it for a long time, but 
at long last are beginning to revolt a bit. Undoubtedly the 
most impartial in the world, our tennis fans can be excused 
for being bitterly ——. that the home players do not 
make a better show. Looking at it from the other point of 
view, if our own players do not make a firm stand soon, 
our skilled visitors from abroad may give up coming, which 

would indeed be a serious thing for Wimbledon. 
If only our men and women could suddenly take the bit 
between their teeth on the centre court and walk off with 
one or two of the chief events, a very different complexion 
would be put on affairs ; Lawn Tennis would at once receive 
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a tremendous fillip, and there would be anxious queues 
reaching from the All-England gates to Southfields Station 
trying to gain admittance to the centre court. 

Apart from the question of our own National revival, 
the public are getting rather weary of the French and American 
supremacy. Will it never end! The all-American finals of 
last year, brilliant as they were, accelerated this kind of 
feeling! Borotra with all his antics and his little head shakes 
is still the darling of the crowd, and also the stately Mrs. 
Wills-Moody retains their admiration; all the same some 
new diversion, some fresh actor in the centre of the stage 
is badly wanted. 

Memories are short lived, and people have almost forgotten 
the enormous fillip that Suzanne Lenglen gave to Lawn 
Tennis. I do firmly believe there would never have been 
this post-war boom but for her magnetic spell. To many 
unacquainted with the game Suzanne was tennis. The 
draught which her absence from the game has undoubtedly 
caused is only just beginning to be felt. Even Tilden, the 
biggest draw next to the famous Frenchwoman Tennis has 
yet known was unable to take her place as an attraction 
when he visited the Riviera last spring. 

Since then Big Bill, too, has left the amateur ranks, and 
it is no use pretending his absence will not be sorely felt. 
The famous American with his gorgeous strokes and all the 
little court tricks of the trade which he knows so well how 
to put across, including an occasional glare at an offending 
linesman, was an enormous attraction on the centre court. 
Most people would still rather watch Tilden than any of the 
leading Frenchmen, although the latter are now his superior. 

Even if his powers are waning, Big Bill must still have a 
good deal of fine tennis left in him. It will be interesting, 
therefore, to see whether as a professional he will allow himself 
to be sidetracked as Mlle. Lenglen was, or whether his 
vigorous court personality will force a way through to the 
front. Time alone will show, and the advent of the Open 
Tournament if it comes, seems his only chance. The crowd 
will go once to an exhibition game but not twice. Tilden’s 
Tennis Tours, Ltd., therefore cannot satisfy the popular 
appetite for long, and probably never in this country, although 
in an internationally starved land like Australia a rich harvest 
possibly awaits this new tennis circus. 

It is curious how the personnel of the game is slowly 
changing before our very eyes, and there are few left now 
who were taking an active part in competitive tennis even 
a few years ago. The familiar faces are dropping out one 
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by one, and shortly, even if the same old councillors go on, 
Lawn Tennis will be controlled by an entirely new set of 
players. One of the most striking changes is in the average 
age of the competitors to-day, which is considerably lower 
than what it was a few years back. This applies equally 
to the women as the men. I suppose it is that, in addition 
to the fact that the increased pace of Lawn Tennis demands 


youth, the average player takes it up much earlier in life than’ 


formerly owing to better facilities for play at our schools. 

Cochet, of course, is still as powerful as ever when he 
likes, but unless he is fighting for his country in a Davis Cup 
match he appears to have lost keenness. There are distinct 
signs that Borotra’s acrobatic game is beginning to tell its 
tale, though he is far from being a spent force yet; let his 
opponents still beware when the popular Jean hoists his 
signals of distress. He is then most dangerous ! 

Many of those masters who delighted us not so long ago 
have completely left the scene; I refer to famous men like 
Patterson, Johnston, Anderson, Kingscote, Lycett, Shimizu, 
Alonso, and Woosnam, to mention only a few. The cry is 
now, where are the new personalities coming from, and at 
the moment I must confess it is a little difficult to see who is 
adequately going to fill the big positions which are becoming 
vacant. Have the days of outstanding personalities gone ? 
Frankly, I do not think so, although there are now so many 
young players all about on the same mark. The winning 
of big events will more and more become an open thing, and 
honours will be more widely distributed. Each big champion- 
ship in the future may well be held by a different player. 

In any case a fresh personality is not made in a day. 
Few would have thought when they saw Tilden stroll 
on to the Beckenham ground to watch the final between 
Kingscote and Shimizu in 1920, just after his arrival in 
this country, that this tall awkward looking youth, as he was 
then, was going to shake the tennis world to its very founda- 
tions both on and off the courts. Yet this is what this young 
man, who was the first American to break through at 
Wimbledon, succeeded in doing. There is, therefore, no 
reason why out of the many young players knocking on the 
door of fame to-day, a new and original personality who 
will act as a fresh magnet for the tennis fans may not arise. 

In considering coming young men, one’s thoughts naturally 
at once turn to the States where there seems to be such an 
abundance of talent. It clearly looks as if America will 
shortly regain her premier position, although we ourselves 
naturally hope for better things. J. Doeg, who dethroned 
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Tilden in the U.S.A. championship last autumn, is a young 
man I should pick out for a great future. He has a better 
fighting temperament than any of his compatriots, which 
counts for so much when it comes to the pinch. Doeg takes 
us back to the McCloughlin and Patterson days, when terrific 
serving and smashing carried the day, making us wonder if 
tennis has really advanced after all. Like these two players, 
Doeg’s ground strokes are distinctly better than they look, 
and like them, too, this young man has the effect of making 
every game in which he takes part appear patchy. His 
terrific cannon balls sweep aside any attempt at finesse or 
rallying. Doeg certainly looks the part, being a tall, handsome 
giant of a man, and, to add to his opponents’ other difficulties 
he is left-handed into the bargain. 

Perhaps Allison, last year’s Wimbledon finalist, is the 
most polished of the young Americans. All his strokes are 
nicely produced, and he is armed at all points. Somehow, 
though I agree with Pierre Gillou, France’s Davis Cup captain, 
when he says that Allison will never attain real greatness 
except in Doubles. The same applies to his partner, Van 
Ryn, whose extraordinary agility on court even rivals Borotra. 
Frank Shields, with a fine array of forcing strokes, and the 
studious Sidney Wood achieved marvellous deeds in their 
own country last summer, and are coming young men with 
a vengeance, and it is pleasant to hear they may be visiting 
Europe this season. I myself believe that of all the American 
young men Mangin has the making of a great Centre Court 
personality if his iron determination and cool nerve in face 
of defeat which we saw last year are anything to go on. 

The French do not appear to have any great players in 
the making who can adequately step into the shoes of the 
famous musketeers when they lay down their rackets. 
Admittedly, Lacoste, who may stage a come back this season, 
Cochet and Borotra have a long run yet. Brugnon can still 
play inspired tennis on occasions, but he often nowadays 
shows signs of court weariness. Boussus is considered to 
have the most promise of the younger school; he is a very 
fine player, but not quite in the class of his more famous 
compatriots. In Bernard, their junior champion, the French 
seem to have a particularly promising performer, but it is 
early days to say yet definitely ! 

Without her top men I do not think Great Britain has 
anything to fear from France. We have quite a promising 
group of young men all advancing nicely together who have 
not yet reached the limit of their capabilities. Undoubtedly 
Perry, though not the equal of the young Americans, can be 
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ranked as one of the world’s coming men, and it will be 
interesting to see, after all his recent experience abroad, how 
much he has really advanced. Perry is a muscular young 
fellow with a fine reach, which counts for much these days, 
and added to this is a match winner with a sound judgment 
in picking the right ball on which to advance. Perhaps he 
needs a little more power on the service, and should eliminate 
that tendency to flick at the ball which is the last remains of 
his table tennis days; Perry also has a slight weakness for 
playing to the gallery. 

In any case, Perry is not yet such a finished a player as 
Austin, who is easily the greatest stylist there is. Only last 
Autumn on the wood floor at Queen’s against Borotra we 
saw that Austin is now a match for anyone. It is, however, 
open to doubt whether his beautiful sweeping strokes which 
require time for execution are best suited to parry the furious 
hitting of young America. One wondered about this after 
seeing Austin’s centre court match against Mangin which 
he lost. 

It is a pity that Gregory, our best server, owing to his 
medical duties will be able to play very little tennis this 
season. His famous unbeaten combination in Davis Cup 
Matches with I. G. Collins will thus be broken up, and another 
partner for the latter will have to be found. Perry at once 
comes to mind for the job. Olliff might have stepped into 
the breach, but recently his play has been disappointing, 
especially on the Riviera and in India. He seems incapable 
of co-ordinating his fine array of strokes, and is uncertain. 
Possibly, failing Gregory and Collins, Austin and Kingsley 
are our best pair, although owing to his stamina it would 
be foolish to play Austin in both the doubles and singles of 
a Davis Cup match. Hughes is a young man of promise who 
can point to definite results; he plays a fine open game 
with plenty of dash, but because of his slight build is better 
suited to doubles rather than singles. If only reliability 
counted above all else, Nigel Sharpe would be the man; 
his game, though immaculate on wood, requires just a little 
more sting. 

Another of our hopes who will have to devote more time 
to business is Harold Lee, which is unfortunate, because he 
is a great fighter and has a first-class fore-hand drive. Other 
younger players capable of making their mark are Nuthall 
and Tuckey of Cambridge and the juniors Freshwater and 
Collins. If the Riviera is any criterion of real form, which 
it seldom is, then Lyttleton Rogers has the full measure of 
most of the continental lesser lights. This very tall Irishman 
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is a sound player capable of worrying anyone in the Inter- 
national field. 

Germany is coming along, but with the exception of young 
players like Frenz, has no one special in the offing ; they have 
yet to produce a world beater. Likewise Italy, who, with 
such a dashing player to lead them as Morpurgo, have done 
wonders in the Davis Cup, though, with the exception of 
De Stefani, Gaslini, and Del Bono, they have not accomplished 
much outside this competition. Spain has an extremely 
promising young player in G. H. Maier. 

Australia has a fine troup of young men who never seem 
to quite find their true bearings during their infrequent 
visits to Europe; probably this is because they have no 
International Tennis in their own country to keep them 
tuned up. Australia’s latest young “stars”? are Donoghue 
and Dunlop, who recently beat their established champions, 
Crawford and Hopman. 

In the distant future the East may well triumph at 
Wimbledon. Lawn Tennis is booming in Japan, and Japanese 
players are just becoming westernised in their play. The 
old hatchet grip and innocuous service of Shimizu is gone, 
and in their place the all-court game of Europe and America 
has been adopted by their coming men. As against this 
advance, Ohta and Harada on big occasions last season did 
not show the great match spirit of Shimizu. I should, 
however, be surprised if Aoki, the new London Covered Courts 
Champion, and the brothers Satoh, who will be in Europe 
this season, will not add very considerably to Japan’s Tennis 
honours. 

In Hussian, who is a brother of Hadi, the old Cambridge 
Blue, India has a very promising young man indeed, whose 
mercurial strokes are as far opposed to Sleem's as the 
poles apart! 

The perfect courts and conditions in South Africa, their 
hard courts are, in fact, the best in the world, though they 
have not succeeded in doing so yet, may one day produce 
a world champion. Norton, Raymond, Condon, and Robbins 
have come nearest to it. 

Now let us turn to promising players among the fair sex, 
though Mrs. Wills-Moody is likely to prevent any young girl 
from attaining her ambition for a very long time yet. The 
Lady Champion is just as much ahead of her rivals to-day 
as Mlle. Lenglen was yesterday. It furnishes food for 
thought that for the past ten years on the women’s side of 
the game there has been this big gap between the reigning 
champion and those below her; quite different to the men. 
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After carrying all before her at Wimbledon and in Paris, 
even if Mrs. Wills-Moody did not compete in American 
competitions she was surely entitled to be placed at the 
head of her country-women, and one cannot understand the 
attitude of the U.S.A. officials in not doing so. Miss Sarah 
Palfrey, also of the U.S.A., by the way, is one of the rising 
young women in the game. Only seventeen years old, she 
is the owner of every stroke, has a joyous personality, and 
is obviously destined to go far. 


I fancy Miss Mudford has the best chance of any of our 
own girls of accomplishing something really good. Of stocky 
build, Miss Mudford possesses one of those piercing forehand 
drives that before now have won championships. Miss 
Nuthall is, of course, our most discussed player, and her 
victory last Autumn in the American Championships, even 
if it were earned in a weakish field, did much to re-establish 
her in the eyes of the British public who were disappointed 
at her earlier performances at Wimbledon and elsewhere. 
Miss Nuthall in many ways has the makings of a champion, 
both in build and in the speed of her game, but has been 
handicapped by too much publicity. She has plenty of attack 
but not sufficient finesse or variation. Her partner, Mrs. 
Whittingstall, has even more strokes, though not as yet the 
will to come through big matches. She and Mrs. Michell 
are our best volleyers. 


Little Miss Freda James possesses distinct Tennis talent ; 
although of frail build, her “‘ Lenglen”’-like methods may 
carry her far one day. The capabilities of Miss Ridley, 
Mrs. Strawson, and Mrs. Pittman, are well known, and for 
Wightman Cup players of the future we must look further 
afield than these players. Among last year’s Juniors, Miss 
Brazier, Miss Saunders, Miss Harman, and Miss Stammers 
should prove useful recruits. In the meantime we shall still 
badly need services of those fine players, Mrs. Godfree, Mrs. 
Watson, Mrs. Michell, and Miss Harvey. Among the young 
players of promise we must not forget Miss Heeley, Miss 
Round, or Miss Yorke. 


If by any chance Mrs. Wills-Moody were prevented from 
coming to Europe, I should be inclined to back the chances 
of that all-round French player, Madame Mathieu in any of 
the big events in which she was competing. Madame 
Mathieu is a very powerful and versatile player. She has 
been able at least once to subdue Mrs. Satterthwaite under 
Riviera conditions this season, which is saying a good deal. 
In Fraulein Aussem, Germany possess a player of infinite 
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grace, whose perfect placing has brought her very high up 
in the world’s ranking. 

Now let us return to our young players, especially the men, 
and consider how they might add just that little extra to 
their games in order to scale the heights at Wimbledon. 

Firstly, let me say that until the Public Schools recognise 
the game officially we shall always be handicapped, though 
it is good to hear that our Headmasters are taking a more 
tolerant attitude, and let us hope that at no distant date 
Lawn Tennis may be at least placed on the same footing as 
Fives and Rackets, with inter-house and inter-school com- 
petitions. The L.T.A. Free Coaching Scheme should do much 
good. In the meantime the game is still not getting even a 
small percentage of the best athletes in the country. 

Lord D’ Abernon, too, was right about our service weakness, 
which puts us at a disadvantage at once when facing the 
players of other Nations; and as this is the chief stroke, 
where teaching both on and off the court can help enormously, 
we really ought to remedy this defect which already Austin 
has been able to partially do. 

We also do not show enough precision or variety, especially 
on the volley we need the supreme confidence of the French 
and Americans. 

Some of our players play and train too much, and others 
not enough. Sufficient attention, as the late Colonel Mayes 
kept on saying during the championship period of the year, 
is not paid to this all-important question of training and 
diet. A really good leader is badly wanted, not necessarily 
an International player himself, but one who knows the ropes 
and is able to inspire our men and bring them on together. 

Many of the younger school, especially the girls, are still 
imbued with the idea that pace is everything ; this is very far 
from the truth and is useless without control. As ever, the 
game of Lawn Tennis is still a game of graded strokes, where 
the variation of length, the one short, one long, is essential 
to open out the game. Beginners should learn to walk before 
trying to run, and master the elementary principles before 
entering competitive tennis. 

There never was a time when so much was done to 
encourage our coming players, and to give them every con- 
ceivable opportunity of meeting their rivals abroad and 
making good. I think there is a growing confidence among 
our ranks, and feeling of responsibility ; let us hope this will 
bear fruit as the season advances, and that we shall make a 
good show in the European zone of the Davis Cup—in which 
we have a good chance of coming through—our most dan- 
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gerous opponents on the road to the final will be probably 
South Africa and Japan. 

I am glad that at last the proposal to limit the Davis Cup 
Competition to every two years is taking definite shape. 
As it is now, no sooner is one competition over than players 
have to start preparing all over again for the next. It is 
becoming impossible for amateur players who have other 
interests, to keep pace with the modern requirements of the 
game. Eventually I believe the scope of the professional 
player will have to be extended, and that of the amateur 
considerably modified. 

What of the future of the actual playing side of the game ? 
Will the players of the next generation lift Lawn Tennis to 
undreamed of heights? Personally I think it will be some 
time before two finer players than Tilden and Laurie Doherty 
are produced. What a wonderful tribute, by the way, to 
Doherty that all the critics are agreed that his matchless 
strokes still stand out above the others after all these years. 

I do not fancy there will be any startling developments 
in stroke production; Lawn Tennis will go on improving 
along its present lines. Players will continue to gain in 
control, precision and pace. The mid-court and half-volley 
specialist will always be the exception to prove the solid rule 
that unorthodoxy never pays. When a superman arises 
who can deal out deadly cannon balls at will and go through 
a match of hurtling speed without making a mistake, it will 
then be time for someone to arise and invent a new game ! 


F. Gorpon Lower, 


BERMONDSEY, THEN AND NOW 


Far back in the dim regions of history there arose on the 
south side of the Thames, over against the Tower of London, 
a great religious house, the Abbey of Bermondsey. It came 
into existence as a priory, founded by the Benedictines of 
Cluny, during the closing years of William the Conqueror, 
and was erected into an abbey by Pope Boniface IX, at the 
earnest solicitation of Richard II. At the time of the founda- 
tion of the priory Bermondsey had the distinction of being 
a royal manor, an eminence it had carried down with it from 
Saxon times, when a royal palace stood on or near the spot 
where the Benedictine abbey subsequently raised its head. 
That abbey, from the time of its erection until its suppression 
under Henry VIII, had a distinguished career. There princes 
were born, and within its walls Crusaders met together in 
great companies to make preparation for their long and 
perilous journey to the Holy Land. In the palmy days of 
the abbey, kings and queens were among its constant visitors. 
Henry IV, afflicted with leprosy, took up his abode in an old 
stone mansion on the borders of Rotherhithe, in order that 
he might have the attention of the Prior, who was skilled in 
medicine. Elizabeth Woodville, the Queen Dowager, on 
being deprived of her jointure lands by her son-in-law, Henry 
VII, found a retreat in the abbey, where she had a right 
to claim apartments as the widow of King Edward IV. 
Many people of rank were buried in the conventual church, 
including William, Earl of Mortain and Cornwall, nephew to 
the Conqueror ; Mary, daughter of Malcolm III, of Scotland, 
sister to the Consort of Henry I, and mother to Stephen’s 
Queen ; Lady Audley, mother of the leader of the Cornish 
rebels ; Margaret de la Pole, Countess of Suffolk, and others. 
The charters of the ancient kings had conferred great privileges 
on the heads of the monastery ; they are said to have had 
the power of life and death. These charters were confirmed 
by Richard II and Henry IV, who left the abbots free to 
exercise their independent jurisdiction, though lordly neigh- 
bours in adjoining districts were many. There was the 
Abbot of Battle, at his stately “Inn” in Tooley Street ; 
the Prior of Lewes, opposite St. Olave’s Church; the Abbot 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, at his town residence in the 
Borough ; and last, but not least, the famous general of the 
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French wars, Sir John Fastolfe, at his spacious mansion of 
Fastolfe House, on the north side of Tooley Street, from 
whence, looking southward half a mile, over fields and 
meadows, he could see the towers of St. Saviour’s Abbey. 

What a fair scene it was upon which those old Abbots of 
Bermondsey looked. To the north the shining waters of 
the Thames ; to the south the abbey lands with their woods of 
oak and elm, rising gradually into the downs of Surrey and 
Kent, while on every hand smiling orchards, well-tilled fields, 
fruitful gardens and rich meadows made the scene at once 
prosperous and beautiful. The bees from the convent apiary 
had no lack of flowers from which to draw their store of honey 
in the Bermondsey of the twelfth century. Such a pleasant 
domain could not fail to be alluring, and in time substantial 
houses sprang up about the abbey, and became the resort of 
wealthy citizens of London, who found it a delightful retreat 
from the crooked and narrow streets of Old London. 

In course of time there arose Henry, eighth of that name, 
he of bluff demeanour and many wives, and with him his 
henchman, Thomas Pope, subordinate of the great abbey 
wrecker. After a distinguished history of nearly five hundred 
years this great and wealthy religious house fell into their 
hands. But it did not immediately drop out of existence. 
To-day all that remains of it is a pair of large iron hinges, 
let into the outer wall of a house in Bermondsey, upon which 
the great gates are said to have swung. From being the home 
of a community, the abbey became the property of a single 
individual, for three years after the surrender Sir Thomas 
Southwell, Master of the Rolls, held it, at a yearly reserved 
rent of ten shillings, while Sir Thomas Pope became the 
tenant of that part of it afterwards known as Bermondsey 
House. Then with the coming of the “‘ Maiden Queen” we 
find the Earl of Sussex installed in the abbey domain, and 
there, about the middle of 1553, Elizabeth paid him a farewell 
visit as he lay dying. With the death of the earl the period 
of Bermondsey’s political and ecclesiastical greatness came 
to an end. 

Karly in its career Bermondsey was marked out as a busi- 
ness centre. Away back in the thirteenth century Henry 
the Third granted to the convent the right to hold a weekly 
market and an annual fair on the eve and morrow of Holy 
Trinity. By 1625 the parish was sufficiently populous to be 
able to bear the loss of 1,117 inhabitants by the plague. 
By the middle of the seventeenth century the leather trade 
was firmly established, wool-stapling also flourished, and as 
time drew on shipping increased, and a considerable addition 
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of prosperous people was made to the population. For them, 
and for the London tradesmen here settled, entertainment 
had to be provided. Jamaica House, an old mansion, said 
to have been inhabited by the great Lord Protector, and 
converted into a tavern at the Restoration, with the Cherry 
Garden attached to it, became a place of popular resort. 
Pepys, in his diary, says :—June 15, 1664: “To Greenwich, 
and to the Cherry Garden, singing finely, to the bridge, and 
there landed.” Sunday, April 14, 1667: “‘ Over the water 
to Jamaica House, where the girls did run wagers on the 
bowling green.” Shipping brought a demand for ware- 
houses, docks and wharves, and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century this district was prosperous. Then iron 
superseded wood, and shipbuilding went north, where iron 
was to be found. City merchants moved farther out, and 
by the middle of the century stage two of the evolution was 
completed, and the third stage had begun. 

In 1900 there came into existence the Metropolitan 
Borough of Bermondsey, consisting of the parishes of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Bermondsey, St. Mary, Rotherhithe, St. Olave, 
St. Thomas, and St. John, Southwark. Roughly, it is 
bounded on the north by the river, on the south by the Old 
Kent Road, on the west by the Borough, and on the east 
by Deptford, an area estimated at about 1,500 acres, a good 
part of which, thanks to railways, factories and warehouses, 
is not available for habitation. It would be unfair to charac- 
terise the whole of this as a slum area. There are streets 
still possessing an outward appearance of prosperity, but 
throughout it is a very poor neighbourhood, and the stranger 
visiting this quarter might be pardoned the belief that neither 
orchard nor garden could ever have flourished here. Still, 
streets with such names as Cherry Garden Street, Clark’s 
Orchard, and Lavender Lane would set him wondering. In 
like manner there are survivals of old political and ecclesiastical 
glories. At the end of Crucifix Lane the ancient Rood of 
Grace belonging to the abbey was set up when its former 
home was destroyed. John’s Court is not a reminiscence of 
some plebeian John whose other name was not striking 
enough to be remembered, but of that monarch, Lackland, 
who formerly held his court there. The Grange, Abbey Street, 
and Page’s Walk carry their own interpretation, and Battle 
Bridge Lane marks the spot where the Abbot of Battle’s 
mansion on Tooley Street once stood, known in those days 
as the Abbot of Battle’s Inn. 

The transformation thus effected holds good not only as 
concerns rural and monastic glories, but also in the matter of 
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trade. Leather still has a prominent place in the commerce 
of the district, but it cannot be reckoned as the principal 
industry. With modern processes of manufacture the tan-pit 
has gone out, shipbuilding has also gone, but the river remains, 
and in place of well-paid shipwrights, unskilled, and irregu- 
larly employed, workers have come to augment and stereotype 
the poverty of the district. The deal porter and the “ tow 
rag’’ or corn porter now predominate along the waterside 
and engage in a hard and grinding struggle for existence. 
Attracted by the abundant supply of cheap labour, general 
factories have settled down in Bermondsey in large numbers— 
jam, biscuits, pickles, spice, confectionery. In the old days 
the Bermondsey housewife grew her own fruit and made her 
own jam in a roomy, comfortable, old-fashioned kitchen. 
To-day the fruit comes hundreds of miles, often from over 
the sea, and the daughters of the docker or carman crowd to 
the factory to help in bottling and packing the fruit. 

Bermondsey has still its great buildings, larger probably 
than the ancient palace or the abbey, but they are the block 
dwellings wherein are crowded eight hundred people to the 
acre. Population could not expand laterally, so it has gone 
above, until every year more people are crowded into huge 
barrack buildings of six or seven stories. The change since 
the far-away days when the Benedictines of Cluny descended 
upon the royal manor of Bermondsey and found a home there 
is complete. 

At first the changes were gradual. There could have 
been little difference between the Saxon Bermondsey with its 
Palace and woodlands and the Norman Bermondsey with 
its abbey and mill. Even down to Stuart times the change 
had not been a sweeping one, and as far down as the beginning 
of last century the leather merchant or shipbuilder could 
stroll about his lawns and gardens. In but three-quarters or 
even less of a century the great change has come. The 
leisured and the well-to-do have departed elsewhere. Mer- 
chants and tradesmen live far afield. It is a saddening 
contrast of what it has been and what it is. And the question 
comes, Will there ever come another change, and, if so, what 
will it be ? 


ARTHUR HASLAM. 
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“My dear Sir,” said the eminent physician, “it is not to 
be wondered at that your many responsibilities have unfav- 
ourably affected the nervous system. We must not disguise 
from ourselves the fact—the regrettable fact—that your 
symptoms, unless taken in hand with all possible promptitude, 
might well develop in a most serious manner. Now there 
is only one thing that you can do. Get away from your 
worries ; leave your business to look after itself ; let Nature’s 
healing hand restore you—in fact, a long sea voyage is my 
suggestion to you, and the sooner you can start the better.” 
Thus, in books at any rate, do doctors deal with nerve- 
wracked patients, and the experienced traveller may well 
wonder at the prescription. A sea-change into something 
rich and strange, such as a “suite de luxe”’ on the Aquitania 
is presumably not what is meant. There, no doubt, life 
flows on with the curiosa felicitas of a super-excellent hotel ; 
stewards at every turn leap to gratify the lightest wish ; 
you may eat the kindly fruits of all the earth in and out of 
season in a plivate sitting room, a restaurant, a grill room, 
a swimming bath, or a squash racquet court, and dance or 
gamble the long evenings through amid a choice of Plan- 
tagenet, Tudor, Jacobean or Early Rennaissance surround- 
ings. But the voyage lasts a mere four days. The Daily 
Mail is published on board and stock exchange quotations 
pour in by wireless. The atmosphere is that of a bridge 
spanning the Atlantic rather than that of a ship crossing it. 
Nature’s healing hand could do but little here. 

Our patient will therefore, presumably, consider voyaging 
further afield—to South America may be, or even Australia. 
He will travel in smaller but still luxurious ships ; his choice 
of period furniture on which to eat, drink, sleep or smoke 
will be less extensive ; there will be no daily paper published 
on board, and the wireless news provided for his information 
will be as inane as a cinema advertisement. But for innumer- 
able weeks he will be forced into contact with hundreds of 
other people apparently, to judge by their behaviour, also 
afflicted with neurasthenia, and he will be constantly pestered 
to play ridiculous games, to gamble on the ship’s run, to per- 
form at the concert, to move his chair out of the way of the 
semi-final of the Children’s Peg Quoits Competition, to 
sympathise with the grievances of Mrs. Oppenheimer (who 
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is not on the Sports Committee) on the subject of Lady Smith 
(who is), and to listen continuously to the deafening trebles 
of the countless children who invariably infest mail steamers, 
In three weeks the ship will be a jungle; nature red in tooth 
and claw with the healing hand conspicuous by its absence, 
will reign supreme. Ravaged by those primeval passions 
which are apt to be let loose in the mildest breast by a sojourn 
of any length of time upon the sea, half the ship will not 
be on speaking terms with the other half, headlong affaires 
du ceur will be blossoming round every corner, and com- 
petitions of all kinds will be in full swing, accompanied by 
battle, murder, and sudden death. Nothing, surely, could 
be further removed than this from the secwra quies et nescia 
fallere vita that our eminent physician presumably had in 
mind. 

But the big liners are, after all, the nowveaux riches of 
the seas and the kingdom of heaven is not of such. They 
exist for the business man, the tourist, the colonial taking 
his family abroad to spend his money, and for all those whose 
preoccupation with the detail of life is so intense that they 
cannot see the wood for the trees, and must needs like snails 
move everywhere with all the paraphernalia of their petty 
luxuries around them. There must surely—so our invalid 
might reason—be other ships, ships that “sail like swans 
asleep’ and saunter softly through the delectable places 
of the earth, ships that do the real work of the world “* questing 
brown slaves and Syrian oranges” over tropic seas, that 
carry few passengers, broad decks, comfortable chairs, snow- 
white awnings, and a sufficiency of creature comforts. Why 
not, in fact, travel on a cargo boat, unhurried, unmolested 
and at ease? Somebody’s daughter went out to Australia 
in this way last year, and simply could not speak too highly 
of the service, the food, the cleanliness of everything, and the 


delightful people on board. What perfect pictures the idea ; 


evokes—long evenings on deck under a velvet tropic sky, 
the ship moving softly over a sea slashed with phosphorus, 
lazy days of desultory reading in shaded corners of the deck, 
islands of waving palms and thatched huts; peace, perfect 
peace. Paradise enow! 

Contemplate, then, the good ship Cape Lenwin, three 
days out from Glasgow to Sydney via New York, the Panama 
Canal, and the Pacific Ocean. She is thoroughly up to 
sample. Her decks are broad, her chairs comfortable, her 
cabins excellent and the food sound, if unimaginative. She 
carries, besides officers and crew, a total of twelve “‘ souls ”—- 
a charitable description of passengers, frequently falsified 
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by events, but the ancient and invariable rule at sea. They 
are, as always in such boats, a formidable lot. Observe first 
the Himalayan forms of Captain and Mrs. B. seated side by 
side upon specially constructed chairs of their own beneath 
the bridge. Their combined weight is 38 stone, and they are 
to be found in the dining saloon ten minutes before every 
meal, their napkins at the ready, burning to leap into action 
at the first stroke of the gong. Peals of girlish laughter 
tinkle from two chairs a little further along the deck—the 
Misses H., a pair of sirens aged 70 and 65 respectively, noisy, 
skittish, champions of a bridge club in the recesses of New 
Zealand. They are indulging in airy persiflage with the 
second mate, around whose flanks skirmish those children 
who are apparently fixtures on every boat. There are two 
of them, a strident little Dago (female) of uncertain origin, 
proudly watched by her grandmother—a lady whose wrinkles 
are so choked by cosmetics that what she really looks like 
must for ever remain a mystery—and a thoroughly spoilt 
little Australienne—monsirum nulla virtute redemptum. Her 
mother, Mrs. R., a perfect lady if ever there was one, only 
speaks to the Captain. From chair to chair flits the Life and 
Soul of the Ship—Miss P. She is a Bonny Young Thing of 
about forty, who cannot understand or tolerate other people 
doing nothing to amuse her. Thanks to her artful and 
kittenish insinuations the Hydra of organised sport is already 
rearing its abhorrent head even in this microscopic com- 
munity. Efforts may be made to avert the menace; but 
they are doomed from the start to failure, and all roseate 
dreams of quiet days and tranquil evenings will be shattered. 
"Twas ever thus. Two Anglo-Saxons adrift on a raft would 
probably at once organise a competition of some kind and 
quarrel ferociously about the running of it. To be branded 
as “‘no sport’ is to court social ostracism—a fate frequently 
described as worse than death, though actually highly 
desirable on a cargo boat. 

The rest of the company are outwardly unremarkable, 
though none can tell what cataclysms the mildest may not 
cause by the end of a seven weeks’ voyage. But a full muster 
appears at the meeting solemnly convened in the tiny smoking 
room to discuss “ the programme of Deck Sports Champion- 
ships to be held as arranged by the Committee ”—the latter 
apparently consisting of the Life and Soul of the Ship on her 
own nomination. The atmosphere is not wholly peaceful. 
During the afternoon the Australian child, with an eye for 
an opportunity worthy of a better cause, took advantage of 
the momentary absence of the cook from the galley to abstract 
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therefrom and consume a number of doughnuts, variously 
computed at anything between six and ten. Inflated by 
this success she concluded a perfect day by “ throwing up 
her socks ’’—to use an expressive stewards’ idiom—at dinner 
(to which her mother insists on bringing her), dividing her 
favours with approximate equality between that lady and 
the Chief Engineer. Under the stress of a very natural 
emotion the latter, a volcanic person of enormous size, rose 
abruptly from the table, seized the child and bore her shrieking 
from the saloon to her cabin, whither her mother arrived 
just in time to prevent a murder of which everybody else 
would have thoroughly approved. So Feud Number One 
has definitely started and its shadow slightly overcasts the 
meeting, which is apt to go off at a tangent into a discussion 
of the event, led by the Committee. Questions of vast 
importance are, however, freely canvassed, and even in some 
cases settled. Opinions as to what constitutes a suitable 
subscription to the Sports Fund vary between £2 and 6d. 
per head. A happy compromise at a shilling is reached— 
though a rider by the Misses H. to the effect that they 
absolutely refuse to compete for a money prize as it would 
react unfavourably on their amateur status, is very respect- 
fully debated at some length. A Titanic programme of events 
is gradually evolved. Everyone in every possible combina- 
tion of sexes is to play Deck Quoits, Deck Tennis, Deck Golf, 
Bridge, Peg Quoits, Bucket Quoits, Shuffle Board, Bull Board, 
Treasure Hunt, and sundry other even lesser known indoor 
and outdoor sports. A dreary vista of gaiety unfolds itself, 
and the philosopher can only hope—with, it must be admitted, 
considerable chance of fulfilment—that Feud Number One 
will quickly be followed by so many others that a dead end 
will be reached before the first rounds are completed. The 
meeting has by this time lasted for two hours, and is still in 
full blast. A committee consisting of Miss P. appoints itself 
to operate the draw. It is decided that in spite of the- fact 
that there will not be more than three entrants for the Ladies’ 
Singles Tennis Championship, no sports worthy of the name 
could be considered complete without this event. Half an 
hour is consumed in an exhaustive investigation of the 
following mathematical subtl.ty—If you have five entries 
for a Ladies’ Doubles Quoit Championship (including one 
small boy) how many byes should be drawn in the first round ? 
Feud Number Two starts with a bang by Captain B. remarking 
to the Dago baby’s grandmother that he supposes she will 
not enter for the Tennis Singles. At last, however, it is 
finished, and the Life and Soul of the Ship is left to do her 
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worst. “I always think,” says Mrs. B. as the meeting 
thankfully disperses—actually she never does—“ that it is 
so nice when people get together like this and make such 
friends. I know we are in for a simply lovely time.” 
The next symptom of activity is a rash of illegible notices 
that breaks out after some days of comparative quiet on the 
board in the smoking room—the fruit of Miss P.’s labours 
at the draw. They are covered with mysterious brackets 
that purport to make all the movements of the twenty com- 
petitors clear to the meanest intellect, but would actually 
puzzle Einstein. Their effect in at least one instance appears 
to be that Miss P. will win a competition without the degrading 
necessity of playing a match at all; in others that by no 
conceivable combination of circumstances can there be less 
than three competitors in the final. A storm of protest 
arises on every side. Miss P. says that, after all, she is only 
doing it for the fun of the thing and to give other people 
pleasure. Mrs. B. says that she always thinks that if a 
thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well, and Feud 
Number Three is under way. Mrs. R. (who is drawn with the 
Chief Engineer in the Mixed Doubles of the Peg Quoits) says 
that she never heard of such a thing and would sooner die 
than play. The second mate and the fourth engineer, for 
no apparent reason, silently scratch for all events, thereby 
throwing everything into even more Stygian confusion, and 
it is finally discovered that the Doctor—aged seventy-six— 
has inadvertently been left out of everything. At a second 
meeting—a very stormy affair—a re-draw is decided on, 
and the Chief Officer co-opted to serve on the Committee. 
By the time the second draw is posted the ship is well past 
Panama, and further complications have arisen. Captain B., 
an able and impassioned player of deck golf (a form of croquet 
played with mallets and flat wooden discs) but a highly in- 
different loser, has endeavoured to console himself for a 
defeat in a friendly game by accusing Miss P. of cheating. 
High words have passed, and Miss P. has publicly stated 
that she will never speak to Captain B. again. Captain and 
Mrs. B. thereupon ostentatiously scratched their names 
from all competitions and retired to their chairs under the 
bridge, to ruminate with every appearance of satisfaction 
on the chaos they have caused. Miss P. retaliates by con- 
cealing the golf discs in her cabin on the plea that too much 
play in friendly games will ruin them for that distant date 
when the competitions will be played. When Captain B. 
next wants a game he cannot find the discs, and is informed 
of their whereabouts by the Misses H. with ill-concealed glee. 
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Beside himself with fury, he attacks Miss P. coram populo, 
as she is playing a game of tennis, and blackguards her in a 
way that would only be possible on a cargo boat three weeks 
out. Ignored, he seizes the deck quoits—which he had made 
himself—and hurls them overboard, accompanying this 
desperate deed with a volley of blistering invective, and a 
variety of pyrotechnic assertions that his and everybody 
else’s sporting days are definitely at an end. 

Worse than this is to follow. The children—“ bless their 
little hearts’? (Mrs. B.)—have organised an “‘ Old Maid” 
tournament, and have arranged and posted the draw on 
Miss P.’s hieroglyphic model. Captain and Mrs. B. have 
refused to enter, but otherwise all seems to be well, and it 
almost looks as if a competition was about to be played. 
But at the last moment it is discovered that the Doctor had 
again been left out. Black with indignation, he vents his 
grievance to everybody who will listen to him, threatens to 
scratch from all events, and demands an apology. This is 
solemnly tendered to him by the children and he finally 
relents, after prolonging the agony by every means in his 
power in the most approved medical fashion. The event 
takes place after dinner in an atmosphere of somewhat 
sterilized abandon, and is won by the elder Miss H., much 
to her annoyance. She consoles herself, however, by broad- 
casting the information that she only played to please the 
children, and adds, rather obscurely, that she never sits out 
on deck alone in the evening in case it might be thought 
that she was trying to attract the officers. 

Amid this welter of feverish emotions the actual playing 
off of the classic events of the tournament has receded into 
the background. There is even a small school of thought 
which holds and dares to say that it might be a good thing 
to cancel everything and return the money. Miss P., how- 
ever, is unaffected by criticism and abuse, and the thought 
of returning any money to Captain and Mrs. B. is poison to 
her. She gradually reconstructs her shattered web, and at 
last, after six weeks of continuous manceuvres those sixteen 
competitors who are still willing to take the risk of playing 
with partners or against opponents to whom they have sworn 
never to speak again are badgered to the fray. There are 
seven days of the voyage left, and in comparison with them 
all the previous weeks were serenity itself. Police protection 
for the umpire is unfortunately not available, and at least 
one feud is forgotten in the common desire to make that 
hapless gentleman regret his trip on the Cape Lenwin. How- 
ever, out of a morass of disgruntled contestants, winners of 
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most of the competitions do actually emerge—a conspicuous 
exception being the Ladies’ Quoit Singles Competition (two 
entries only) between Miss P. and Mrs. R., which, after a 
bitter struggle of 45 minutes was declared off, neither lady 
having scored, nor as far as could be seen, being likely to. 
The ensuing protests lasted for two days. It was held by 
the competitors that the result should be a draw and that 
the prize (2s. 6d.) should be equally divided—a point of view 
violently opposed by all the winners of other competitions. 
The matter was eventually referred to the Captain and decided 
by him in favour of the majority, whereupon Miss P. imme- 
diately resigned from the Committee which, ipso facto, ceased 
to exist, the Chief Officer having prudently retired some 
days before in a fit of quite justifiable panic. 

The last act of the drama—the prize giving—passed off 
without incident, unless the fact that Miss P. refused to attend 
and could only with difficulty be persuaded to disgorge the 
prize money can be described as such. In the saloon, when 
the event took place, an atmosphere of exaggerated cordiality 
prevailed, inspired doubtless by the feeling that in 48 hours 
the company would break up, never, if it could possibly 
help it, to meet again. And so to bed, after the usual dis- 
cordant rendering of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” and the choral 
statement, thoroughly insincere on the part of the finalists 
of the Ladies’ Quoit Competition, that the Captain was a 
jolly good fellow. 

The moral of all this is that If you are Ordered on a Long 
Voyage for your Health, Take a Private Yacht. If you can’t 
get one, Stay on Shore. 

Corypon. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE RowWETT INSTITUTE. 


ScoTLAND is fortunate enough to possess six institutions for 
scientific agricultural research, one being the Rowett Institute 
at Aberdeen. The primary object of this institution is to 
study the problems of animal nutrition. One of the lines 
of investigation and experiment which has been specially 
followed relates to certain essential minerals, such as lime or 
phosphates. To take a concrete example, it has been found 
that rickets may be produced in pigs by feeding to them a 
ration deficient in lime, and, conversely, that this condition 
may be removed by adding the requisite proportion of calcium 
(lime) to their ration. The experiments made have already, 
as in this case, yielded results of the greatest value to farmers 
in Great Britain. They apply not merely to pigs, but to 
sheep, poultry, cattle and horses—in short, to stock-farming 
in general. That is important in itself. At the present time 
it is, perhaps, of even greater importance, since economic 
conditions appear to be less favourable than formerly to 
British export trade, and our country, in consequence, may 
be compelled to produce in future a larger proportion of its 
own food than it has done in the past. 

The Rowett Institute was established in 1913. It is one 
of a number of institutes that were set up under a scheme 
promoted by the Development Commission in 1912. It hasa 
governing body of ten—five appointed by Aberdeen Uni- 
versity Court and five by the Governors of the North of 
Scotland College of Agriculture. The Institute was named 
after John Quiller Rowett, who provided the money for the 
purchase of land and part of the money required for the 
erection of buildings. But the main source of the funds for 
carrying on the work is an annual grant from the Develop- 
ment Commission, administered by the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland. The buildings are situated about 
five miles north of Aberdeen, on land which is the property 
of the Institute. They comprise both scientific laboratories 
and an experimental animal department: the former include 
physiological, bio-chemical and pathological laboratories, to- 
gether with a library and statistical department. There are 
also farm buildings, with a dairy accommodating fifty to 
sixty cows, There is a piggery, carried on at a small croft, 
where a large number of pigs are bred, to be used mainly in 
experimental work, but also for demonstrating efficient 
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methods of pig feeding and management. There is also an 
extensive poultry plant, with over 1,000 head of poultry: 
and there experiments in the feeding of poultry for growth 
and egg production are regularly carried on. Attached to 
the Institute is an experimental stock farm of about 600 acres. 
And in addition a sheep farm has been taken in the West of 
Scotland, near Dunoon, in order to discover the constituents 
of a balanced ration, 1.e., a ration in which every necessary 
constituent is present, and present in the proper proportions 
relative to the others. The Joint Committee of Management 
at the Institute is also constructing a hostel intended to house 
twenty to thirty workers, mainly voluntary, from the 
Colonies. The Director of the Institute is Dr. John Boyd 
Orr, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., M.D., D.Se.; he has been Director 
since the Institute was started in 1913. There is a Bio- 
Chemistry Department, with a head and ten assistants, 
besides temporary workers ; a Physiology Department, with a 
head and three assistants; a Pathology and Bacteriology 
Department, with a head and one assistant; an Animal 
Husbandry Department, with a head and four permanent 
assistants, together with other temporary assistants; and a 
Statistical Department, with statistical and secretarial staff. 
The work done by the Institute has been regarded as of such 
importance that, subsequent to the Imperial Agricultural 
Conference which met in London in 1927, the Rowett Institute 
was chosen as the Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition. 

The importance of this work may be judged from the fact 
that, taking all the foodstuffs which the consumer uses, 
twelve shillings and sixpence of every pound is spent upon 
animal products: whereas only two shillings is spent on 
cereal products. This means that if the total agricultural 
production per annum of the United Kingdom is valued at 
£287,000,000, of that amount £205,000,000 represents live 
stock and animal products. These figures emphasise the 
predominant position held by stock farming in this country : 
it is that circumstance which gives its importance to the 
work of the Institute. 

The object of the Institute is to find out what constitutes a 
balanced ration in the case of domestic animals, and, in 
particular, the effects produced by the presence, and the 
absence, of such minerals as calcium, phosphorus, sulphur, 
iron, potassium, iodine, etc. For many years research was 
mainly directed to investigating the part played by proteins, 
fats, and carbohydrates in animal nutrition. But the Rowett 
Institute has emphasised the importance of these mineral 
substances. And it is pointed out not merely that actual 
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disease may be produced by a deficiency in these substances, 
but that even where disease is not actually present, yet the 
animal may not be fully efficient and the cause of its in- 
efficiency may be a lack of the necessary minerals. As we 
have already explained, these methods have been applied, 
with conspicuous success, to the feeding of pigs. The work 
of the Institute falls into two branches. First, the investiga- 
tion into mineral deficiency. Not only has this been 
investigated in the feeding of pigs, but much work has also 
been done on sheep. Take the case where pastures are 
deficient in lime and other minerals, because sheep have 
been grazing them for years and the minerals used up have 
not been replaced. There have been investigations on this 
point in Kenya Colony and the Falkland Islands as well as 
in Scotland. The method adopted is to take a sample of 
the grass and analyse it: and, where deficient, to supply 
the deficiency. There are two ways of dealing with the 
deficiency—either by feeding the minerals direct to the 
animals, or by scattering them, like manure, on the ground. 
Again, at the Institute there has been much work done 
on poultry feeding. A small committee was formed repre- 
senting the Institute itself, the three Colleges of Agriculture 
in Scotland, and the Ministry of Agriculture in Northern 
Ireland. (The Agricultural Colleges are in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen respectively.) The advantage of co- 
operation is that you obtain a large number of birds to 
experiment on, and you collect statistics showing the results 
of the experiments made in all these places. This method 
has been so successful that arrangements are being made to 
have mass experimental feeding tests for pigs carried out 
by the three colleges, the Rowett Institute specifying the 
ration. 

In the second branch of its work, the Institute is making 
investigations that may prove to have an importance for 
human beings as well as for animals. For example, analyses 
have been made to determine the iodine content of the food- 
stuffs in areas where goitre is prevalent, though the results so 
far are inconclusive. Again, much research has been directed 
towards establishing the relation between deficiency of diet 
and disease. It is believed that certain deficiencies in diet 
may lead to the formation of intestinal ulcers; and a 
considerable amount of work has been done to determine 
the relation between malnutrition and such conditions. 
Enough, however, has been said to show the fascination and 
the importance of the work on which the Rowett Institute 
is engaged. 
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ScortisH LEGISLATION. 

The neglect of Scottish business in Parliament is pro- 
verbial. Unhappily this grievance does not diminish with 
the passage of time, but is intensified by the quantity, and 
the complicated character, of modern legislation. There 
was a debate on this well-worn theme in the House of 
Commons in the seventies, and the Lord Advocate of the 
day (who afterwards became Lord Watson) denied that 
“England in regard to legislation stood in advance of our 
realm of Scotland.” However this may be or may have 
been, the system of double legislation, which often compels 
Parliament to legislate by separate Acts for England and 
Scotland, is liable to cause both confusion and delay where 
the latter country is concerned. An astonishing example of 
this has occurred in the law controlling accumulations. The 
Accumulations Act of 1800, known popularly as the Thellusson 
Act, forbade the accumulation of income for a term longer 
than twenty-one years from the death of the grantor or 
testator. This Act was not explicitly stated to apply to 
Scotland, but it declared (section 3) that nothing contained 
in it was to “ extend to any disposition respecting heritable 
property within that part of Great Britain called Scotland.” 
From this exception it was inferred that otherwise the Act 
did apply to Scotland, and it has been enforced here ever 
since. But the Thellusson Act was repealed by the (English) 
Law of Property Act, 1925, and its provisions incorporated 
in the text of the new Act, which “ extends to England and 
Wales only ”’ (sec. 209, iii). The Scottish lawyer is therefore 
confronted with a nice problem in casuistry: can an Act 
that has ceased to exist still apply to Scotland? The point 
arose indirectly in a case decided in the Court of Session last 
summer, when the presiding judge answered the question in 
the negative. “‘It may be noted,” he said, “if only as an 
additional point of interest, that the seventh schedule of 
the Act of 1925 (i.e., the Law of Property Act) contains 
also a general repeal of the Thelluson Act, without a relative 
re-enactment of its provisions in the body of the statute of 
which Scotland can take advantage. It would appear to 
follow that the Courts in Scotland are henceforth to be 
powerless to control existing or future trusts for accumula- 
tion” (Henderson’s Trustees v. Anderson [1930] (S.L.T.346), 
per Lord Moncrieff at page 348). It would be difficult to find 
amore elegant example of the chaos produced by having two 
separate legal codes, each with its own unintelligible jargon, 
existing side by side in one small island. A state of things 
in some respects similar prevailed in the eighteenth century 
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in France, but the upshot of the Revolution was to place 
supreme power in the hands of a dictator, Napoleon, and he 
used that power to abolish provincial codes like la coutume 
de Paris and la coutume d@ Orléans and to enact a single code 
(le code civil) for the whole of France. The efficiency of 
Parliament would be considerably increased, if the same 
simplification were effected in Great Britain. 


FoREIGN TRAWLERS IN THE Moray FIRTH. 


A difficult international position has arisen in the Moray 
Firth. The Scottish fishermen complain that Dutch trawlers 
are employing a method of fishing in the firth that is for- 
bidden by an Act of the British Parliament: and that in 
doing so they have seriously damaged the nets and gear of 
our fishing boats. This raises an important question of 
international law, namely, the extent of the jurisdiction of 
the British Government in the Moray Firth. The question 
goes back to the year 1906, when the master of a Norwegian 
vessel was convicted in the Sheriff Court at Dornoch of illegal 
fishing, namely, “ otter-trawling,” at a point within the 
Moray Firth more than three miles from the shore, but to 
the west of a line drawn from Duncansby Head in Caithness 
to Rattray Point in Aberdeenshire, and was fined £50, with 
the alternative of fifteen days’ imprisonment. He appealed 
by stated case to the Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh, but 
it was held by a full Bench that the accused was subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Dornoch Sheriff Court, and that the 
sentence and conviction were legal and competent. The 
Lord Justice-General (Dunedin), while not laying down the 
proposition that the Moray Firth was for every purpose 
within the territorial sovereignty, was of opinion that the 
British Legislature had, at least, the right to legislate for all 
and sundry so far as the regulation of fishing in the firth was 
concerned. The regulation in question, for the contravention 
of which the foreign master had been fined, was made by the 
Fishery Board of Scotland in virtue of powers conferred on 
them by the Herring Fishery (Scotland) Act, 1889. This 
conviction, following upon another conviction in the preceding 
year, evoked an official protest from the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, and, as a result of diplomatic negotiations between 
the Governments of Norway and Great Britain, the fine was 
remitted. 

In consequence of the action taken by the British Govern- 
ment at that time the question is now to some extent fore- 
closed. Short of going back on the arrangement made then, 
we are not apparently able to exclude foreign trawlers from 
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the Moray Firth. The situation resulting is not merely 
anomalous, it is most unfair to our own fishermen: for while 
they are forbidden to trawl, the prohibition cannot be enforced 
against foreigners. And not merely are foreign trawlers (in 
the present case, Dutchmen) employing in the Moray Firth 
methods of fishing that are forbidden to British subjects, 
but they are also doing serious damage to the nets and gear 
of our own boats. On the 7th of last month the Secretary 
of State for Scotland (Mr. Adamson), accompanied by Mr. 
Hogarth, the Secretary of the Fishery Board (he has since 
become its Chairman), went up to Buckie (Morayshire) and 
met a deputation representing the Moray Firth fishermen. 
They explained that the cod net fishing started in 1906, and 
was firmly established in 1909. In 1913 damage to the 
amount of £700 was sustained and attributed to foreign 
trawlers. This year Dutch trawlers were responsible for the 
destruction of nets and gear, and the damage done had been 
considerable. The fishermen were adamant that there was 
no half-way house to complete closure of the firth to all 
trawlers. Mr. Adamson was sympathetic in his reply. He 
pointed out, however, that while exclusion of foreign trawlers 
from the firth would be the best solution, they must mean- 
time consider the problem on the footing that they could not 
exclude them. The action of the British Government in 1906 
and 1907 had to some extent tied the hands of succeeding 
British Governments. The foreign skippers prosecuted in 
these years had had their fines remitted, or had been released 
from prison. And so, apparently, the principle was conceded 
that foreign vessels could not be forced to observe rules made 
by Parliament to regulate the mode of fishing, if fishing 
beyond three miles from the coast. And there, for the 
moment, the matter remains, though on March 10th the 
member for Banff (Major McKenzie Wood) asked the 
Secretary of State whether he would arrange for a cruiser to 
be detailed for special duty to protect the fishermen from loss 
until the end of the present fishing season. 
Scotus. 
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EMPIRE FREE TRADE 
To the Editor of The National Review. 


Dear Sir,—I am grateful to you for your limited approval, 
in this month’s National Review, of my conduct. It is the 
more welcome because at the present moment I am receiving 
more kicks than ha’pence for doing what I conceive to be 
my duty. 

You refer to my alleged intention of “smashing the 
Conservative Party.” Presumably, you are quoting a news- 
paper extract from a speech I made at Islington on 
January 30th. My statement was made in answer to a 


question which has been put to me frequently: ‘‘ Does this 
by-election mean war on the Conservative Party?” My 
answer was the same as it has always been: “If the Con- 


servative Party does not accept the policy of Empire Free 
Trade, ‘ Yes.” Four days later I amplified my statement 
in a speech at South Paddington when I said: “TI believe 
in Empire Free Trade to such an extent that it is my purpose, 
if we cannot get this policy, to break up the Conservative 
Party. If it is in my power to get this policy, I will break 
up the Liberal Party and the Socialists.” 

On no occasion have I omitted this qualification regarding 
the acceptance of the policy. I still hope that the Con- 
servative Party will accept the policy. To publish a state- 
ment, separated from its context, as certain newspapers have 
done, about “‘ smashing the Conservative Party,” is dishonest 
propaganda, and from this kind of Press misrepresentation no 
man in public life has suffered more than I have. 

Yours faithfully, 
BEAVERBROOK. 
March 5th, 1931. 
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THE “ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA” 
To the Editor of The National Review. 


Sir,—In view of the article by Mr. W. A. Hirst published in your current issue, 
you will, I am sure, afford us the customary courtesy of space for a reply to his criticism 
of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Mr. Hirst suggests that the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” is an instrument of American propaganda. In attempting to sustain this 
grotesque calumny, he makes certain statements which are false. Permit us to 
comment on a few of them: 

(1) “It (the Britannica) has three editors, two of whom are American.” This is 
not true. The Encyclopedia Britannica has one Editor-in-Chief, Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
the Editor of The Observer. With him is associated an American editor, Mr. F. H. 
Hooper, who has been for thirty years connected with the Britannica, and who was 
specifically responsible for the collection of articles dealing with American Geography, 
History, Biography and Literature. Mr. W. E. Cox was the Associate-Editor for Art 
under Mr. Garvin, and was selected by him to undertake the responsibility for illus- 
trating the work. The list of thirty Associate-Editors, the list of advisers of Mr. Hooper, 
and particulars of the editorial staff may be found on pages xix and xx of the Preface. 

(2) Mr. Hirst complains that the State of Alabama has more space given to it than 
Queensland, and that some American towns receive more attention than similar English 
towns. The fact is that there is little difference in the actual text space devoted to 
Alabama and Queensland respectively, although Alabama is more developed indus- 
trially and has a population two and a half times greater. It is quite true that some 
American towns have more space devoted to them than some British towns of equal 
size. It is equally true that some British towns have more space devoted to them than 
American towns of equal or much larger size. The amount of space to be given to 
towns cannot be arbitrarily judged by population or area, but depends among other 
factors on their comparative importance, not only in the present, but also in the past 
and for the future. 

(3) Mr. Hirst states that the work is ‘‘ propaganda to a large extent designed to 
carry American institutions all over the world.” Due space is given to the institutions 
of the British Empire, the United States, and other countries in the comparatively 
small portion of the whole work dealing with specifically national institutions, and the 
presentment of information. 

(4) Mr. Hirst complains that American Rugby Football has seven and a half columns 
and British Rugby only five. Mr. Hirst omits to take into consideration the important 
Association game in England. In fact, more space is devoted to Football of both codes 
in Britain than to Football in America. 

(5) Mr. Hirst complains that the article on ‘“‘ Cartoons ” does not deal with Tenniel 
and Punch ; that the article on C. L. Dodgson does not mention that Tenniel illustrated 
“Alice” ; also that there is no index reference to Tenniel. It is not at all true that 
every word in the brief article “ Cartoons ” is devoted to the U.S.A., although cartoons 
are far more common and popular there than in any other country. Tenniel, Leech, 
and Phil May are all referred to. The much longer article on ‘‘Caricature,” ignored by Mr. 
Hirst, contains a full treatment of such artists and their work for Punch ; considerable 
space with illustrations is given here to English and Continental work, one column 
only out of 32 columns being given to the U.S.A. Punch is referred to many times, as 
well as extensively in biographies of the chief Punch artists. In the Index under 
Tenniel there are four references quoted, including a biography and an illustration of 
his most famous drawing. The fact that Tenniel illustrated ‘‘ Alice ” is not stated in 
the biography of Dodson, but, more properly, in that of Tenniel. 
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(6) Mr. Hirst says that the treatment of that ‘important writer,” Bernard de 
Mandeville, shows how the Encyclopedia Britannica is ‘‘ determined to ignore British 
scholarship.” This is an unfortunate shot. Mandeville was a foreigner by birth, 
brought up and educated abroad, he came to England as a young man to “ learn the 
language.”” He developed an unorthodox philosophy, attacking some of the chief 
English philosophers of the age. According to the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, which Mr. Hirst declares to have been the last reputable issue of this work, 
Mandeville ‘‘ is generally known as an ethical writer of debasing and degrading ten- 
dency.” Mr. Hirst should note that the editors of the Ninth Edition apparently did 
not think him worthy of a bibliography. So much for this “ important writer,” and 
the charge that the Encyclopedia Britannica is ‘‘ determined to ignore British scholar- 
ship.” 

(7) Mr. Hirst finds subtle propaganda in the fact that the Stars and Stripes is shown 
to the left of the Royal Standard. Had it been otherwise, the U.S. flag would have had 
to appear in the third column, after that of New Zealand, or break into the sequence of 
British and Dominion flags. Equal prominence is given to the national flags of both 
countries, and in addition, the Royal Standard and all the Dominion flags are included. 
In the text, British flags occupy four times the space given to the flags of the U.S.A. 

(8) Mr. Hirst says the bibliographies are very inadequate. The bibliographies are 
much fuller and more numerous than in any previous edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, including the Ninth, which Mr. Hirst describes as “‘ the only really satis- 
factory one.” 

Mr. Hirst’s other criticisms are equally vulnerable, but we hesitate to trespass 
further on your space by replying to them. They are all designed to show that the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is not British. If he means by this that the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is not written exclusively by British writers from a British point of view, 
for an exclusively British public, the statement is true. But in that sense the statement 
has always been true. The Encyclopedia Britannica has never been an instrument of 
nationalistic propaganda. Its purpose from its foundation has been to provide (1) an 
accurate work of reference dealing with every branch of knowledge, (2) a digest of all 
human history, (3) a record of every development of science, art and culture not in 
this country only, but in every country. 

In the pursuit of this aim it has sought the highest authority on any given subject 
regardless of his nationality. It has done so in the present case. Its contributors 
number many hundreds of the most illustrious living Englishmen ; but they include also 
many equally distinguished foreigners. If Mr. Charles E. Hughes was invited to write 
on the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Kellogg on the ‘‘ Outlawry of War,’’ and Mr. Henry Ford 
on ‘“‘ Mass Production,’ they were invited for precisely the same reason that Herr 
Einstein was asked to write on “ Relativity,’ Herr Ludwig on the Hohenzollerns, and 
the late Marshal Foch on “ Morale in War.” They were asked, not because they were 
Americans, but because they were the supreme authorities on their respective subjects. 
Mr. Hirst seems to think that a British Encyclopedia should ostracise the English- 
speaking world outside these islands. That is not our view. And we are sure it is 
not the view of the vast public all over the world who look to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica as a work of disinterested scholarship and unbiassed and unprejudiced reference. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE ENcycLop=pIA Britannica Co., Ltp., 
W. H. Franks, 
Managing Director. 
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A Rain GUIDE FOR THE BritisH ISLANDS 


EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “‘ expec- 
tations of rain ’’—not necessarily the “rain amounts ’’—for 
Valentia in the S.W. of Ireland and for London ; these two 
places have been selected as being fairly typical of British 
rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas show the 
times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve 
gives an estimate of the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where rain will be recorded. It should 
be used as additional evidence in conjunction with the 
curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve shows 
when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove 
to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days 
in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day- 
to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 
8 a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 

(a) That, considering the British Isles as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be very near the seasonal normal. 

(6) That, commencing with a deficiency in most places, 
the three months will end with an excess of rain in 
the extreme North and West. 

(c) That, during April, most of Ireland and the N.W. 
Coasts of Scotland will experience less rain than usual. 

(d) That, over the British Isles generally, a noticeably 
dry period will occur early in April (say between 
April 3rd and April 7th). 
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WEATHER NorTEs FOR APRIL. 

The Month.—April is usually marked by frequent showers, 
followed by sunshine, but during this April we are expecting 
little rain beyond a shower or two near the middle of the 
month. On the average April brings to London approxi- 
mately one day each of hail, snow and thunder and thirteen 
ground frosts. The chances of a thunderstorm in the London 
area appear to be slightly greater in the second week of April 
this year than at other times. Easter Full Moon is scheduled 
for April 2; it is said that the fortnight following the Easter 
Full Moon rarely passes without snow falling somewhere in 
England. 

Sunshine.-—Normally the sunshine increases steadily 
throughout the month. We are expecting a short spell of 
dull, rather cold weather in the 8.E. of England on or about 
April 20, and this may be accompanied by easterly winds, 
otherwise no lack of bright sunshine is indicated, rather the 
reverse. 

Temperature.—From the middle of April to June the 
increase of day temperature is normally rapid and faster than 
that of the night temperature, so that a warm sunny day 
is often followed by a surprisingly chilly night. The transition 
from winter to summer during March, April and May takes 
place in a more erratic way than does the change from summer 
to winter ; marked fluctuations of temperature are commonly 
super-imposed on the general increase; the crests of these 
waves show some tendency to recur at intervals of rather 
more than a fortnight apart. In the 8.E. quarter of England 
we are expecting the temperature during the month to 
mean out at something near the normal figure, largely owing 
to the day temperatures during the last two or three days of 
the month, which seem likely to mount steadily upwards 
under the influence of warm sunshine. 

Distribution of Pressure.—As the spring advances high 
pressure areas commonly develop in the Arctic, beyond 
Iceland and over Greenland. Such a distribution of pressure 
was associated with the marked cold spell which visited 
England this year from March 7 to 10. In effect the air 
supply reached us mainly as a cold and dry easterly wind, the 
main source of its origin being ultimately traceable to the 
polar regions. In consideration of this early and marked 
development it may reasonably be supposed that the easterly 
wind current will frequently reassert itself between now and 
early June, but the seasonal increase in the sun’s power 
should do much towards ameliorating the bitterness of the 
easterly wind. DunsBoyne. 15.iii.1931. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE OF TO-DAY 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING people, in general, cannot read Italian 
and know little about modern Italian literature, yet there 
may be many who would be glad to know something of recent 
developments in the literature of the beautiful language in 
which some of the world’s literary masterpieces were written. 
The aim of this article, therefore, will be to interest those who 
read it by telling them as much as possible that is definite, 
by avoiding generalities and by pointing out where further 
knowledge may be obtained. Criticism is impossible, or 
meaningless, without knowledge ; and, since the limits of a 
single article will not contain all there is to be said on the 
subject, informatory statement will be given precedence 
over judgments of value. Meanwhile, I may save the time 
of those who are only interested in what might be called the 
main current of contemporary European literature—as dis- 
tinct from purely national literature or from the backwash of 
European currents into national waters—by telling them that 
the direct contribution of Italy to the main current is, at this 
moment, small. If they have read Pirandello’s plays, some 
of Benedetto Croce’s philosophy, notably the esthetic philo- 
sophy, Italo Svevo’s novel, The Confessions of Zeno, and, 
possibly, Papini’s Life of Christ and his latest novel Gog, 
they will have come to the end of it. I do not include either 
D’Annunzio or Marinetti, since, apart from any question 
whether and what they contributed to European literature, 
both belong to yesterday. At the same time, readers who 
are thus quickly contented will have learned practically 
nothing about Italian literature to-day ; for no words in that 
invaluable survey, M. Benjamin Crémieux’s Panorama de la 
Intérature Italienne Contemporaine (Paris, Kra, 1928) are 
more true than the following (the translation is mine) :— 
“Ttalian literature, even when it does not remain outside the 
European currents, never plunges completely into them. Italy’s most 
European authors are only European on the surface or fragmentarily. 
What part of them reaches the foreigner is but a portion of their work 
and not always the most significant or the most important. Also, it 
is usually falsely interpreted by foreigners or welcomed through a 
misunderstanding. For instance, whether you take Petrarch or D’An- 
nunzio, the frontiers have been closed to their national poems but open 
to the amorous sonnets of the first and to the novels and dramas of 
blood, eroticism and death by the second. Outside the peninsula 
Petrarch has become known as the paragon of the mannered, the insin- 
cere, the hollow and purely formal art ; Ariosto is considered simply a 
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writer of burlesque, Boccaccio a pornographer, Machiavelli is deformed 
into a theoretical defender of cruelty and hypocrisy, and as for D’An- 
nunzio, it is the most declamatory and the least authentic part of his 
work that triumphs.” 


Similarly, even in the cases that I have cited as belonging 
to the main stream of European literature, what has made 
Pirandello’s reputation abroad is not the most Italian part 
of his work, though it may be the most significant ; Benedetto 
Croce’s most lasting work is probably among the historical 
and critical studies that treat solely of Italy and Italian 
authors; Italo Svevo’s Zeno is entirely outside the main current 
of Italian literature; and Papini, intensely Tuscan as he is, 
will never hold so high a place in Italian literary history for 
his internationally popular post-war works as for his polemical 
and critical writings, such as Stroncature and Un Uomo Finito, 
which are almost esoteric to the uninstructed foreigner. The 
European and Italian views of Italian literature not being 
identical, the point of view that I wish to adopt here is the 
Italian, from which the literature or literary tendencies of 
to-day appear as functions of the Italian mind, or as moments 
in Italy’s literary history. By “to-day” I mean the last 
few years and not further back, certainly, than the end of the 
war. ‘To-day, of course, cannot be wholly understood without 
a knowledge of yesterday, but for that knowledge I must 
refer my readers to other books. Those who wish to obtain 
a clear survey of Italian literature since 1870 could not do 
better than read the book by M. Crémieux mentioned above, 
together with a leading article on “ Italian Literature To-day,” 
which appeared in the Times Literary Supplement of August 
2nd, 1928, and of which, if pressed, I should not disclaim the 
authorship. Readers who can read Italian will find Camillo 
Pellizzi’s Le Lettere Italiane del Nostro Secolo (Milan, Libreria 
d'Italia, 1929) invaluable and stimulating, besides being 
exhaustive as a book of reference to all contemporary Italian 
authors. On first approach to this book, and assuming not 
much previous knowledge, I should recommend starting at 
the Fourth Part “‘ I Principii del Novecento ”’ and the omission 
of the Fifth Part till the Sixth Part “Il Periodo Attuale” has 
has been read. For a still deeper appreciation of modern 
but pre-war writers Croce’s four volumes of La Letteratura 
della Nuova Italia, which cover the whole of the nineteenth 
century, are already classics. A complete bibliography of 
works on the subject is given in Camillo Pellizzi’s book, but 
perhaps I may mention one or two anthologies of prose and 
verse—a very favourite Italian form—which will enable 
readers to sample a large number of modern writers. These 
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are : Poeti d’Oggi, compiled by Pancrazi and Papini (Florence, 
Vallecchi, 1925) and Scrittori Nuovi, compiled by Vittorini 
and Falqui (Lanciano, Carabba, 1930), and Contemporary 
Italian Prose (Partridge, 1931), by F. Guercio. Also J 
Contemporanei, by Guiseppe Ravegnani (Turin, Bocca, 1930), 
and Il Romanzo Contemporaneo in Italia, by Giacomo Antonini 
(Aquila, Vecchioni, 1928), are interesting. The late D. H. 
Lawrence’s introductions to his translations of Verga’s Mastro 
Don Gesualdo, Little Novels of Italy and Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Other Stories are every acute in their treatment of that 
very important topic, Italian regional fiction. 

Intelligent inquiry into the present state of literature in 
Italy would probably take the form either of the question : 
‘“ Are there any leading figures who to-day carry on, both in 
quality and authority, the great line of Italian writers, from 
Dante to Manzoni, Carducci and D’Annunzio? If so, who 
are they and what do they write ?”’ ; or else of the question : 
“Ts the new Fascist Italy producing a literature commensurate 
in importance or novelty with the Fascist state, actual or 
theoretical ?”’ The general answer to both these questions 
would have to be negative. To the first one we would 
have to reply that, excluding Croce’s work and D’ Annunzio’s 
poetry as belonging to an older generation, nothing 
now being written seems to be reaching the unques- 
tionably lofty plane of an Italian classic. But then the 
attainment of this plane has always been an exception, from 
the contemporary point of view. Nothing in M. Crémieux’s 
book is more acutely put then the demonstration that the 
great universal, classical writer of Italy has always been 
isolated. The great men of Italy indeed, not writers only, 
have always been isolated from their contemporaries. Machia- 
velli, though comparatively obscure during his life, stood 
apart from his time, and the figure of Mussolini to-day is 
that of a solitary peak among foothills. To the second 
question, again, one would have to reply that the importance 
of the political developments in modern Italy far outweighs 
that of the literary, and that the revolution which produced 
La Terza Italia has still to wait for its great poet, polemist 
or historian. Italian literature of to-day holds much that is 
interesting, artistic and agreeable, but it shows talent rather 
than genius, and seems to be rather uncertain of its direction. 

This is not merely a general expression of individual 
opinion, but is admitted by most intelligent Italians them- 
selves. Let me say, in passing, that the same admission 
ought to be made about English literature to-day. What. 
differentiates our literary output from that of Italy is, very- 
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largely, the fact that reading in English-speaking countries 
is a universal habit, which it is not in Italy. Books, therefore, 
take a far larger part in everyday life among us than among 
Italians, with the consequence that we are tempted to suppose 
that those books which gain great popularity or esteem among 
us are more important than in fact they are. It is salutary 
for us to recognise how very few writers in English are acquir- 
ing any reputation on the Continent at all: whether we like 
it or not, the authors who stand for English literature on the 
Continent are Mr. G. B. Shaw, Mr. James Joyce, and, more 
doubtfully, Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. H. G. Wells. To 
resume—anybody who follows the Italian literary Press, as 
anybody must do who wishes to keep in really close touch with 
Italian literature, cannot help observing the frequency of 
disputes among contemporary writers with regard to the 
present state of literature, inquiries into shortcomings, dis- 
cussions of tendencies, propaganda of theories, apologies, 
recriminations, slogans and counter-slogans, all testifying to 
a general, though hopeful, dissatisfaction. Signor Pellizzi 
concludes his admirable book with a paragraph in which 
he asks his fellow-writers to resign themselves to the facts 
that they are only furnishing the humus for a new growth 
to come, and that the literary vicissitudes of the last thirty 
years have been but a faint and hardly perceived echo of the 
political developments. He continues : 

‘In truth we have given little to our time, we have done 
very little for it and for the future. Italians, certainly, are 
slow and obstinate in welcoming and absorbing literary 
influences: but they bow before unquestionable greatness, 
and all worthy work ends, in the long run, by winning them. 
Our literary generation, and that which immediately preceded 
it, in truth have done little work. If I may be allowed to 
give a word of advice, I say that we need to work harder, 
to think more and to write far less.”’ 

Again, Signor G. B. Angioletti, a distinguished author and 
the joint editor, with Curzio Malaparte, of the most influential 
literary weekly L’Italia Letterarva, in a recent contribution 
on this very subject to an English quarterly review, wrote: 

“The literary year (t.e., 1929-30) in Italy, at least up to 
the moment at which I write this note, presents a very 
scanty appearance, both in events and works. Now that the 
disputes of the last few years about different artistic tendencies 
have died down, there has been a long pause for recuperation— 
a pause which perhaps marks the last stage of the crisis in 
which Italian letters have been struggling for the first thirty 
years of this century. . . . During the last few years our 
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literature has been doing nothing but preparing itself, training 
its muscles and acquiring the means for operating with abso- 
lute independence. But the preparation has necessarily been 
a long one, because it may well be said that the literary 
decadence of the last century did widespread damage and 
pulled the intellectual part of the nation down into a very 
low state of culture.” 

Further, it will give concreteness to this account if I refer 
to a competition that was recently held among its readers 
by Signor Angioletti’s paper, L’ Italia Letteraria. Prizes were 
offered last autumn for the compilation of a list of the hundred 
best books of contemporary literature, the winners to be those 
whose lists came nearest to the composite list resulting from 
an analysis of all the suffrages. Moreover, since the aim of 
the competition was partly to counteract pessimism with 
regard to the literary state of the country, provision was 
made that this final list, after its publication, should be 
revised by a jury of twenty-five literary men who would have 
power to substitute other authors for those in the original 
list more than one of whose works had won a place, and also 
to add up to another twenty authors who were worthy, 
in their opinion, of inclusion in the definitive list of honour. 
The first prize was 1,000 lire, and there were several other 
prizes of lower denominations, yet the number of lists sent in 
was only 1,727—an interesting testimony in itself to the small 
place that literature takes in the life of the Italian people. 
At the same time, the composite list, in its constituent names 
if not in the order of merit assigned to them, was a very good 
approximation to any list that a jury of men of letters would 
have drawn up on the assumption that only works of imagina- 
tion were to be named (for it is another interesting fact that 
none but imaginative or creative works actually found a 
place on the original voters’ list). In England or America 
such a competition would have attracted thousands, but the 
resulting voters’ list would undoubtedly have been widely 
divergent from any list drawn up on a reasonable critical basis. 
The corollary is that those Italians who do take an interest 
in contemporary literature are pretty fair judges of it. The 
results of the competition were published in L’Italia Letteraria 
on November 2nd, 1930. The first ten places on the voters’ 
list were filled as follows :— 


1. G. D’Annunzio ... ‘is Notturno. 

2. G. Papini dis sia Storia di Cristo. 

3. A. Panzini os ee Il Padrone Sono Me. 

4. G. A. Borgese ... ae Rube. 

5. R. Bacchelli_... ei Il Diavolo al Pontelungo. 
6. U. Fracchia __... hei Angela. 
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7. G. B. Angioletti he Il Giorno del Giudizio. 
8. F. Tozzi... oe oy Tre Croc. 

9. M. Bontempelli... mn Il Figlio di due Madri. 
10. P. Monelli nae me Le Scarpe al Sole. 


Every one of these books is of high artistic value, except 
possibly Papini’s popular Storia di Cristo, which won a vast 
world-popularity on account of its vivid simplicity. Though 
Notturno is not D’ Annunzio’s greatest work, it is undoubtedly 
the nearest to greatness of all that he has written since the 
war ; it was composed when the poet lay all but blind on a 
bed of pain, and contains very moving evocations of his 
comrades in perilous enterprises in the war. Panzini is now 
elderly, but his post-war novel Jl Padrone Sono Me, which 
illustrates the rise of an underling to own his masters’ property 
after the war, is admittedly one of his best. Signor Borgese’s 
Rubé is by far the best Italian novel in which the psychological 
effect of the war upon a sensitive character is traced, while 
Signor Bacchelli’s [1 Diavolo al Pontelungo, which I have 
translated under the title of The Devil at the Long Bridge 
(Longmans), is one of the finest Italian novels, in the English 
understanding of that word, which have been published since 
the war. It is a satirical tale of an abortive revolution staged 
in Bologna by Bakunin and his Italian adherents, told with 
great humour in the first part and profound understanding 
of the people in the second. Umberto Fracchia, whose life 
was cut short only the other day by a distressing accident, 
had published a better novel than Angela before he died, 
namely, La Stella del Nord, but both are well worth reading ; 
while Tozzi’s Tre Croci is a well-known and tragic novel 
really belonging to the pre-war time. Signor Angioletti’s 
Il Giorno del Giudizio is a book of short stories and prose 
essays written with extreme distinction, and Signor Monelli’s 
book, which I have also translated under the title T’oes Up 
(Duckworth), is a brilliant narration of war experiences as 
an officer in the Alpini Corps. 

It is interesting, also, to note the division of works on 
this into literary genera, which was as follows: Works of 
biography 6, plays 5, novels 42, volumes of poetry 17, and 
volumes of short stories or descriptive essays 30. The 
biographical books were D’Annunzio’s Notturno and Faville 
del Maglio, Papini’s Storia di Cristo, Monelli’s Scarpe al Sole, 
and Margaretta Sarfatti’s biographical study of Mussolini, 
Dux. The plays included Pirandello’s Six Characters in 
Search of an Author and Henry IV and Luigi Chiarelli’s The 
Mask and the Face. None of the poetry has been translated 
into English, and little of it is likely to get across the frontier, 
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except perhaps Eugenio Montale’s disillusioned Ossi di Seppia. 
Of the novels, besides the books by Bacchelli and Borgese 
already mentioned, and Svevo’s Confessions of Zeno, only 
Francesco Perri’s rather lurid study of village life in Calabria, 
Emigranti, has been translated into English. The list as 
revised by the jury was published the following week, the 
authors’ names being put in alphabetical order, with the 
addition of four more writers of fiction, one dramatist, one 
journalist, two political orators (one being Mussolini), six 
writers of history, one dramatist, ten critics of different kinds, 
four more poets, one autobiographer of a bygone generation, 
Ferdinando Martini—a delightful writer in his Confessioni e 
Ricordi—and_ two essayists. Taking the completed list, 
which only considerations of space prevent me from putting 
on record here, as giving a very fair summary of what is good 
in contemporary Italian literature, one may agree with the 
editorial remark in L’ Italia Letteraria that such a literature is 
not embryonic nor in a state of decadence, but full of life 
and as vital as that of any other country in Europe. One 
must add, however, that only a fraction of its vitality will cross 
the frontier. 

A further competition was held by L’Italia Letteraria to 
determine by vote the ten best works of 1930. The result, 
as compiled from the 1,402 lists sent in, was as follows :— 


1. Umberto Fracchia re La Stella del Nord. 

2. Fabio Tombari... a La Vita. 

3. Fausto Maria Martini... Si Sbarca a New York. 

4. Gino Rocca _... * Gli Ultimi furono i Primi. 

5. Giovanni Papini ay Gog. 

6. Giovanni Comisso ace Giorni di Guerra. 

7..Massimo Bontempelli ... Vita e Morte di Adria e dei suoi 
: figh. 

8. Anselmo Bucci ... sag Il Pittore Volante. 

9. Corrado Alvaro... at Gente in Aspromomte. 

10. G. B. Angioletti Mi Il Buon Veliero. 


Of this list all but numbers 6, 8 and 10 are novels, of which 
those of Fracchia, Papini and Alvaro will probably be most 
interesting to English readers, although Papini’s satire of 
modern civilisation is more in the nature of detached essays 
than of a novel properly so-called. Signor Angioletti’s 
volume is a charming collection of short stories and prose 
descriptions, while Signor Bucci’s J1 Pittore Volante is a collec- 
tion of most amusing and original notes from a wandering 
painter’s note-book, his remarks on the artist’s trade, on great 
pictures, on places and people (not least when he reaches 
London) being very acute and tersely put. Signor Comisso’s 
volume of war impressions gathered while he was serving as 
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an officer in the signals is poetical rather than realistic. 
Further, since these lists will furnish interested readers with 
material for a list of their own, I should like to note one or 
two more books and authors likely to attract English readers, 
These are the two books of short stories by Arturo Loria 
entitled Il Cieco e La Bellona and Fannias Ventosca; La 
Serva Amorosa, also a volume of short stories, by Alessandro 
Bonsanti ; Gli Indifferenti, an example of the Gidian style in 
Italy, by A. Moravia ; Tempo Innamorato, by Gianna Manzini, 
a clever novel by a woman, something reminiscent of Virginia 
Woolf ; and Ma Che Cosa é Questo Amore ?, the first and best 
work of that nonsensical humorist, Achille Campanile. Also, 
as examples of Italian prose at its best, the series of articles 
about men and things entitled Cose Viste, by Ugo Ojetti, and 
Ardengo Soffici’s very recent reminiscences of literary and 
artistic life, Ricordi di Vita Artistica e Letteraria, are well 
worth reading. 

It will have been noticed that in these lists imaginative 
literature greatly preponderates: in fact, there is a tendency 
in Italy to understand the word letteratura as covering only 
such literature, 7.e., novels, short stories and imaginative or 
evocative prose. And, without doubt, when Italians are 
considering the state of their country’s literature or estimating 
its future trend, it is to imaginative literature that they are 
looking. One never-ending subject for discussion, for in- 
stance, is whether or no the novel is a form into which the 
Italian genius ideally, or actually, fits. Signor Papini created 
a storm of contradiction a year or two ago by roundly asserting 
in the first number of the review Pégaso that there was no such 
thing as the Italian novel. There is neither occasion or space 
here to go into the question whether, or, if so, why, this is 
true. My own view, arrived at after reading for some years 
now a large proportion of new works of fiction published in 
Italy, is that very few Italian novels, or even short stories, 
would be acceptable to a public accustomed to a diet of 
English and American fiction, and that there is no counterpart 
in Italian fiction of the variety of scene and content, the 
representational power and the experience of life in all its 
facets which distinguishes our own. On the other hand, f 
many of the works whose names have been given above 
show that certain types of novel, notably the intellectual 
novel, the sentimental novel of passion and domestic affection, 
and the psychological novel, are perfectly adapted to the 
Italian mind and traditions. Undoubtedly, however—and 
this is shown by the large numbers of slender volumes of 
imaginative prose published in Italy—the short story or sketch 
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and the discursive prose piece are peculiarly suitable forms to 
the Italian genius, since in these it finds scope for its emotive 
power, its psychological trend and its intense but somewhat 
narrow interest in simple vicissitudes of everyday social life, 
while being less hampered by its very obvious deficiency in 
constructive ability. 

There is another reason for the popularity in Italian literary 
circles for what are generically called prose, namely, that the 
fragment and the short story are suited to the expression 
of the marked regionalism that is characteristic of much that 
is best and most typical in Italian literature, from Boccaccio 
down to the present day. The profoundly rooted instinct of 
regionalism in Italian life and literature is a commonplace 
with all writers on the subject. As Camillo Pellizzi, for 
instance, says: “ Le tradizioni pil’ vive e profonde di cui 
viveva e tuttora vive lo spirito italiano sono o regionalistiche 
o universalistiche : ’idea moderna di nazione é, ancora oggi, 
un poco forestiera in mezzo a noi.” Italy, though under 
certain ideal aspects—Latin tradition, Catholicism, liberty 
and even scepticism—and in certain uniformities of outlook 
on life—devotion to the soil, reverence for parents and family 
life, frugality—she has been conscious of unity for many 
centuries, has never been an actual organic unity, in the sense 
that Great Britain or France are such, since the golden days 
of the ancient Roman Empire. And it still remains to be 
seen if, and how soon, the new national consciousness in 
practical life which Mussolini is striving to inculcate and foster 
will, at all events in literature, begin to overcome the profound 
regional consciousness of that primarily agricultural and paro- 
chial people, the Italians. Moreover, there is a very strong 
tinge of regionalism even in the nationalism of professed 
Fascists, as may be seen by reading an amusing novel by 
Curzio Malaparte, [1 Capitano di Sventura, which is an extreme 
expression of the view known generally in Italy by the name 
Strapaese (extra-parishpumpdom), which holds that Italy 
was never great or happy but when she lived a good old 
patriarchal life to herself alone and let the rest of Europe go 
hang. 

It is a very simple and by no means an artificial process 
to survey modern Italian literature on a regional basis, from 
the Lombard writers of the north, through the Tuscans and 
Romagnoles of the centre, to the Romans, the Neapolitans 
and the Sicilians. M. Crémieux does so in an early chapter 
of his book, and Signor Guercio does the same in the intro- 
duction to his excellent anthology. Very often the best work 
of an Italian author is that which most strongly betrays his 
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origin: and to be without a marked local characteristic is 
unique in a writer. This sense of uniqueness was beautifully 
expressed in an essay entitled “‘Settentrione” by G. B. 
Angioletti (from Il Giorno del Giudizio), and still more forcibly § 
in some autobiographical remarks by the late Umberto 
Fracchia, from which I quote the following :— 


“T am one of the few Italian writers of my generation who has 
never produced regional or provincial literature, nor championed 
literature of this kind. . . . this state of being an Italian without 
a little fatherland, which will be common to very many in the course 
of the next fifty years, but which is rare to-day, constitutes the whole 
of my originality or my modernity as an author. It cannot be said, 
in many respects, that this is always a happy state . . . and there are 
moments in which this feeling (of being cut off) is so painful and acute 
that one would like to choose a little fatherland at all costs, if only to 
bridge the gulf that separates one from those one loves most and who 
look on one as almost a stranger. And the curious thing is that when 
I look round to try and find somebody whose state resembles mine, I 
have to go back to the first half of the nineteenth century, to those 
heroic days of Italian literature in which those writers lived who, like 
me, conceived Italy as an ideal unity, a strange mixture of the real 
and the fabulous, in which Recanati and Lombardy, the country town 
and the countryside, were swallowed up in that single image and mixed 
together in an art which was neither regionalistic nor strictly pro- 
vincial.” 


Indeed, the day of a new Manzoni and a new Leopardi 
has not yet arrived in Italy. Moreover, there is another 
aspect of regionalism, another element of disunity, that 
gravely affects Italian literature—the question of language. 
It may seem strange, when one compares the similarity of 
Dante’s Italian to that of to-day with the dissimilarity of 
Chaucer’s English to our modern tongue, to say that the 
Italians have not yet got a common tongue: but, in a real 
sense, this is true. The great literary Tuscan, formed by 
Dante and carried on as a tradition ever since, is not an every- 
day language : it is the language of poetry and sublime prose, 
in fact, itis the language of the “ideal unity, a strange mixture 
of the real and the fabulous” to which Umberto Fracchia 
referred. Practical life, the unidealised affections and pas- 
sions, buying and selling and humour, are and always have 
been expressed in dialects widely differing, or, if not in dialect, 
in varieties of speech identifiable with definite localities. The 
language of literature, therefore, has always been torn between 
two allegiances—the allegiance to the great classical models 
and that to the racy speech of the people—and has tended, over 
any given period, to run to extremes on either side, so that 
““'Tuscanism”’ can be either a dead academicism or a slavish 
imitation of rude, Tuscan peasant-speech. The question of 
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language in literature has always been a burning subject of 
discussion among Italians, nor have they yet settled it, though 
they realise that, until it is settled, the idea of national unity 
will not be completely expressed in Italian literature. Camillo 
Pellizzi, for instance, complains that the great language of 
poetry is out of date, so that an Italian can only turn passion, 
individual or collective, into song at the price of abandoning 
culture. ‘“‘ If,” he says, “‘ we want to make true and complete 
poetry of it, then our Italian literary language, fierce and 
sublime gaoler, takes us by the throat and forces us into forms, 
associations and images which may be marvellous in their 
reflected beauty or in their evocation of traditional values, 
but which don’t say what we want to say.” Again, Signor 
Angioletti, in the article to which I have already referred, 
says that one of the tasks facing his generation was the 
formation of a national language. 


“Italy, unlike other European nations, did not possess a simple 
and spontaneous written language. Our men of letters, having for- 
gotten the example even of the great masters of the early nineteenth 
century, were writing in a learned, academical and magniloquent 
language, or else in dialect (even though it might be the Tuscan dialect). 
And this was the reason for the untranslatability of a good deal of our 
literature, not excluding the best.” 


Signor Angioletti, however, thinks that in the last few 
years, “‘in spite of the hostility of an important section of 
Italian men of letters,’ the work has been done: and in his 
article, as well as in his preface to the anthology Scrittori 
Nuovi by Falqui and Vittorini, he practically asserts that no 
author not represented in that anthology belongs to the army 
of literary progress. This anthology, therefore, which might 
seem ordinary enough to a foreign observer, is worthy of 
special attention both as a polemical manifesto and as furnish- 
ing a list of those authors, not all of them young, whom 
authoritative critics like Signor Angioletti regard as significant 
to-day. Pirandello is not one of these, nor is Marinetti, nor 
Croce, nor Gentile, nor Campanile, nor any of the really 
popular novelists. A foreign critic will do well to keep out of 
the controversy, for controversy in Italy is very robust: but 
I may close this article by saying that the books and authors 
mentioned in it, whether included in that anthology or no, 
are distinctly representative of modern Italy. 

ORLO WILLIAMS, 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Navy in India, 1763 to 1783, by Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, with charts and diagrams, London, 1931. (Ernest 
Benn, 30s.) 

This book is a masterly exposition of naval warfare 
written with the intimate knowledge of one who, as naval 
Commander-in-Chief on the East Indies Station, has gained a 
first-hand experience of the causative conditions of success 
in that peculiar arena. This makes the book unique, and 
behind the author’s exceptional experience of India there 
lies, too, the experience of the Great War and a comprehensive 
knowledge of naval history. The theme is the maritime 
history of Indian waters in the war with France and Holland 
(1778-83) that arose out of the war of American Independence. 
While in the west a whole series of ineptitudes was losing the 
war in America, Warren Hastings, Sir Eyre Coote and Sir 
Edward Hughes were laying the foundation of our future 
dominion in the East. Briefly, it is a history of the work 
played by sea power in the winning of India, where the 
mastery of coastal transport and the possession of suitable 
bases were two of the principal keys of power. Admiral 
Richmond presents in an entirely new setting and with a 
wealth of fresh matter the old picture of the stubborn contest 
waged between the French commander, Admiral Bailli de 
Suffren, and the British commander, Admiral Sir Edward 
Hughes. Suffren, France’s greatest admiral, a man of ardent 
genius, contemptuous of rule, was matched with Hughes, 
equally stout in mind (and body), but not inclined to wander 
out of the path prescribed for him. Hughes emerges from 
these pages with a greatly enhanced reputation. He was 
much more than a mere hammer-and-tongs fighter. His 
path might be narrow, but he knew just where he was. 
Suffren clearly had a bigger head and a keener sense of the 
importance of the minute, but with Hughes’ sturdy fighting 
spirit, there went a clear common-sense grip of the precise 
strategical issues at stake. He knew how to spell the words 
“Base”? and “ Communications.” He also grasped the 
necessity of working in close co-operation with the military 
commander ashore—no small merit in that, or any other, 
time. In tactical methods the two admirals stood at opposite 
poles. Hughes with a rigid conception of the battle in line, 
ship against ship ; Suffren, with a brilliancy of concentrative 
effort, striving to overpower a portion of the enemy fleet. 
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The British tactics were not equal to the French, but the 
French commanders were not equal to the French tactics. 
The book belongs to the new school of naval history of which 
the late Sir Julian Corbett was, and Admiral Richmond is, 
the leading exponent. It is written in easy and interesting 
style, and not the least valuable portion of it lies in the 
appendices tucked away at the end, including a paper by 
Admiral Hughes on the defence of Bombay, which stamps 
the writer as a man of clear sense and lucid style. India 
was then far away ; it is now much nearer, but the bass note 
of its history sounds in the swell beating up against the 
Coromandel coast. The essence of this masterly work lies 
in the doctrine of command of the sea, with behind it a single- 
minded policy of civil, naval and military co-operation 
towards a particular end. The war ended in 1783, but India 
and the Indian Ocean still remain, and those who study the 
Indian problem to-day will find elements of interest in 
Admiral Richmond’s book. 

“Hyder Ali saw in the situation the certain prospect of 
the downfall of British power.” That was in the Carnatic 
in 1781, 150 years ago. It was Hyder Ali who fell. 


Democracy On Its Trial, by Lord Eustace Percy (John Lane 
and Co., 7s. 6d.) is a study of our industrial and economic 
difficulties with suggestions for their solution. The author 
goes deeper than our national needs; he fears that Western 
civilisation may collapse from the fact that the production 
which sustains it has outstripped consumption. In his 
opinion the root of the problem lies in a change in our attitude 
of mind. There can be no salvation without repentance. 
For the last twenty-five years Parliament has legislated about 
benevolent sympathies rather than about the real interests 
of industry. We need to aim at a wider distribution of 
property through the stimulation of industry rather than to 
extinguish yearly a certain amount of property by taxation 
in order to hand it out in weekly doles and benefits. Industry 
in this country will not be in a position to think out an 
economic policy till it regains—through protection—a reason- 
able confidence in its ability to maintain production on a 
certain scale. The House of Commons is no longer a self- 
taxing assembly ; it has ceased to represent the productive 
or other interests of the nation with the single exception of 
the Trades Unions; it merely represents noses, mostly 
untaxed. It is snowed under by a mass of ill-digested legisla- 
tive output which leaves no party with the time or inclination 
to think out a reasoned policy. 
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These are sane and obvious truths, convincingly put. 
We have no space to enlarge on the suggested remedies. 
They include the creation of a deliberative body who will 
explore all questions relating to industry and advise Parlia- 
ment. The chapter dealing with Finance and Economy sets 
forth proposals full of common-sense for limiting the financial 
responsibilities of the Legislature. 

It may be questioned whether all Lord Eustace’s pro- 
posals would achieve the results he claims for them, but the 
book stimulates thought on constructive lines and is well 
worth reading. 


Books on India swarm almost as thickly as Studies of 
Russia, and in A Farewell to India (Ernest Benn, Ltd.) Mr. 
Edward Thompson has put forward a thoughtful and attrac- 
tive contribution to this thorny subject. His previous works, 
notably his recent articles in The T'imes on the United States 
view of India, have shown that Mr. Thompson knows his 
India to the bone and he makes it live before us. The 
picture of the bullock cart, laden with timberlogs and a 
sleeping driver, swerving blindly and irretrievably into the 
ditch as a bicycle spins round a corner to meet the startled 
bullocks, is vivid in its truth and there are many like des- 
criptions. Robert Alden, an English Missionary in charge 
of a native college in a small station in Bengal, sees the 
labours of a quarter of a century brought to nought through 
Nationalist intrigue during the troublous times of the Simon 
Commission, and the outbreaks of civil disobedience which 
followed it. A Sahib of the old school, trained to give his 
best to his students, yet with no illusions as to their capacity 
for development and _ self-improvement, Alden finds his 
prestige and authority taken from him by disloyal plots which 
culminate in the cruel disfigurement of one of his boys. In 
his impotence and loneliness he comes to feel that the tra- 
ditions of the ancient past and the spirit of the future are 
conspiring to oust the Englishman and all that he stands for 
in the world. “I think the age from time to time, in one 
land or another, gets sick of a certain people and gets rid of 
them . ... They’re doing it now with the English, all over 
the world, and most of all in India. . . . We haven’t a new 
technique, and we are afraid to use the one which we learnt 
in the age that is gone.” 

Bitter words, which must find their echo in the mind of 
many a civil servant. Yet Alden comes through and the 
book ends on a note of hope, somewhat facile and fatalistic 
perhaps, but scrupulously balanced and fair. As a minor 
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criticism might one suggest to Mr. Thompson that his prose 
is good enough to stand alone, without the assistance of 
constantly interlarded quotations in verse ? 


On the Frontier and Beyond, by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Frederick 
O’Connor, C.8.I., C.I.E., D.S.O. (John Murray, 15s. net) is a 
vivid and interesting account of the varied life of a member of 
the Indian Political Department. Unlike many officers of a 
British unit, he did not scorn the language of the country, 
tackling not only Urdu, but also Tibetan. His hard work and 
enthusiasm got him on to Younghusband’s Mission to Lhasa 
in 1904, and a career in the Foreign and Political Department 
started. Sir Frederick has the gift of taking a real interest 
in the peoples amongst whom he has worked, and as his 
political career opened in little known Tibet and continued in 
Persia just before and during the War, his book is very well 
worth reading. He arrived in Persia just after the revolt 
which deposed Shah Muhammad Ali Shah in 1909. Although 
this lead to a change of regime in the capital and the granting 
of a Constitution, the provinces carried on much as before. 
Bad governors remained corrupt and good governors were 
frustrated by the corruptions of their officials, while local 
tribal leaders continued their existence of independent 
quarrelling. Certainly the English and English money was 
the only stabilising influence, and an experiment was started 
in forming a gendarmerie under Swedish officers. This worked 
well until the War, when the Swedes went pro-German and 
secretly rallied round that remarkable man Herr Wassmus, 
German Consul in Bushire. He was arrested in 1915, and 
amongst his papers was discovered the secret German diplo- 
matic code which was used to communicate with the German 
Embassy in the U.S.A. before the latter entered the War. 
Herr Wassmus, however, escaped, and quite alone stirred up 
sundry tribes along the Persian Gulf. Covertly aided by the 
Swedish gendarmerie officers, he affected a great coup by 
capturing and interning Sir Frederick and the English popu- 
lation in Shirazin in November, 1915. However, by August, 
1916, Wassmus’ prestige had declined, and the party was 
released. The book closes with an interesting account of that 
unique state Nepal, with its remarkable Prime Minister, His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Chandra Sham Shere Jany. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later. 


“Things I Remember,” by the Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia. Translated from the French and Russian under 
the editorial supervision of Russell Lord. Cassell & Co., 
21s. 


This is the autobiography of a first cousin of the late Tsar Nicholas II, 
the daughter of the Grand Duke Paul and Princess Alexandra of Greece 
and sister to the Grand Duke Dmitri, one of those concerned in the murder 
of Rasputin. It gives a graphic picture of life in Russia before and during 
the war and throughout the Revolution. There is a brief interlude of life 
in Sweden during the writer’s first marriage to Prince William of Sweden, 
which was subsequently annulled. 

The book is of absorbing interest. Simply and straightforwardly 
written, it manages to catch the Russian atmosphere, and at times the 
story, despite the absence of any striving after effect, becomes almost 
unbearably poignant. 


“Tiger Days,” by the Hon. James W. Best, O.B.E. John 
Murray, 7s. 6d. 


Stories of tiger shooting in the Central Provinces of India, by a Forest 
officer. The country is well portrayed and the book is simply and pleasantly 
written with more than a touch of humour. 


“Digging Up the Past,’ by Leonard Woolley. Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., 6s. 


Field archeology has been brought to a high pitch of perfection, and 
Mr. Woolley gives us here an interesting account of its aims and methods, 
not only at Ur but in all countries. Descriptions of the best methods of 
starting excavations, of the detailed history to be learned through the 
spade, of the devices for preserving valuable finds, make absorbing reading. 


** Soviet Dumping,” by Edward Luboff, with a Foreword by 
Lord Newton. Anglo-Russian Press Association, 1s. 


This pamphlet gives a vivid picture of the workings of the Five Years’ 
Plan and is full of enlightening information. Some of the facts elicited 
are startling. Butter in Soviet Russia so late as last August cost 19s. 6d. 
alb. Yet in October Russian butter was selling in Great Britain for 114d. 
alb. An excellent handbook for speakers. 


** Above the Dark Circus: An Adventure,” by Hugh Walpole. 
Cassell & Co., 7s. 6d. 


The scene is Piccadilly Circus ; the time between 4 p.m. and midnight 
on a snowy winter’s evening. As an extravaganza the book is ingeniously 
planned, though it is perhaps a pity that the “adventure ” only becomes 
explicable on the plea that most, if not all, of the actors were insane. But 
Mr. Walpole does not wish us to take him seriously. Tales of this kind 
should be treated as tales; they do not gain by being intermixed with 
introspective and analytical comments. 
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